UNDER  NEW  OWNERSHIP-MANAGEMENT 

THE  LODGE 

AT  SMUGGLERS'  NOTCH 


Nicholas  V.  Mara,  Manager  The  J^dge  at  Smuggler's'  IN^chy  Inc. 

MT.  MANSFIELD  •  STOWE,  VERMONT 


The  staff  of  the  famous  Sepp  Ruschp  Ski 
School  is  at  your  service  at  the  Lodge. 

You  will  delight  at  the  gracious  hospitality 
and  service.  We  are  looking  forward  to 
a  busy  season.  Please  make  your  reserva¬ 
tions  early  to  avoid  later  disappointment. 


l  ou  will  appreciate  the  many  improve¬ 
ments  at  the  new  Lodge.  Among  them  you 
will  enjoy  the  new  Cocktail  Lounge, 
Library,  Game  Room;  redecorated  Public 
Lounges,  and  above  all,  the  excellent 
Continental  cuisine  served  in  the  newly 
appointed  Dining  Room. 


UPPER  TERMIN 


MT.  NOROUAY  lodge 


Rnrr— CANADA'S  most 


FAMOUS  YEAR  ROUND  RESORT  IN¬ 
VITES  YOU  FOR  YOUR  SKI  HOLIDAY 


FRANZ  GABL  former  Austrian  team  member  and 
winner  of  the  silver  medal  at  Olympics  in  St.  Moritz 
1948,  now  head  of  the  BANFF  SKI  SCHOOL. 

EXCELLENT  accommodations  available  at  the 
following  Hotels— CASCADE— MOUNT  ROYAL— THE 
KING  EDWARD — offering  you  every  comfort  at 
reasonable  rates. 

MODERN  CHAIRLIFT  and  TOWS  for  advanced  Skiers 
and  Beginners. 

FAMOUS  for  its  Natural  HOT  SULPHUR  SPRINGS 
Swimming  Pool. 

Within  easy  reach  of  every  major  Airline  and  on  the 
main  railroad — (C.P.R.) 
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GOOD  BOOTS 

deserve  good  care 

These  new  strong  outside  boot  trees  will 
lengthen  the  life  of  any  boots.  Fully  ad* 
justable  to  6t  all  sises.  Boots  dry  quicker 
and  more  completely  as  air  circulates 
inside.  Easy  to  use.  Delirered  price  $3.95. 

Carroll  Reed  Ski  Shops 

Dept.  SM,  ISo.  Conway,  N.  H. 


Newly  smoothed,  brood  skiways  of  every  grade  .  . . 
mile  long  choir  lift,  midway  station  .  .  .  three  open 
slope  areas,  night  skiing  .  ,  .  solar  shelter  .  .  ,  ski 
school.  For  folders  write  MAO  RIVER  GLEN, 
WATTSFIELO,  VERMONT. 
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IN  THE  "SNOW  CORNER"  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 


iBsncimcinii 


HAND~CRAFTED 


Featuring  the 
Sensational  new 

HEEL  HUGGER" 

Successor  to  the 
Inner  Lace 


Boots.  Illustrotcd  below.  thusiosts  everywhere. 

$48.50  $42.50 


If  Your  Dealer 
Cannot  Supply 
You,  Order 


SKISCOPE 


LEHERS 


SKIER'S  MAP  OF  THE  WESTERN  U.S . 

HIGH  MOUNTAINS  WEST . 

WHAT'S  NEW  IN  CAUFORNIA . 

THE  WESTERN  AMERICAN  LEGION  JUNIOR  CHAMPIONSHIPS 
THE  COLORADO  SCENE . 


TIM8ERUNE  LODGE 


RACERS  AREN'T  CRAZY . 

SLALOM . 

HOW  TO  SKI  .  .  .  DEEP  POWDER  SNOW 

8EGINNERS  BEWARE . 

YANKEE  MOUNTAINEER . 

ICARUS . 

SHERLOCK  HOLMES— SKI  PIONEER . 

STEEL  EDGES . 

SO  YOU  SPEND  TOO  MUCH  TO  SKI _ 

WORLD'S  FIRST  SKI-IN? . 

SLOPES  AND  SLANTS . 

DEAR  OLD  SUICIDE . 

EQUIPMENT  NEWS . 

CROSSWORD  PUZZLE . 

WHERE-TO-STAY . 


Hand-built  for  comfort  and  long  wear. 
Specially  tanned,  top  grain  leathers; 
double  construction;  permanently 
hard  box-toes;  non-skid  soles  guaran¬ 
teed  not  to  buckle  or  twist;  heavy 
sponge-rubber  pads  on  the  tongue  and 
between  lining  and  shoe.  Uncondition¬ 
ally  guaranteed  against  defects  in 
workmanship  and  materials. 


All  models  built  with  new  'Heel  Hugger,' 
successor  to  the  Inner  Lace. 

HUGS  HEELS... ELIMINATES  SLIPPAGE 


The  The 

“Continental”  “Ski  Master” 

A  new  Bergmonn  model  Populor  Bergmann  heod- 


The  “Downhill” 

A  high  quoliPy  Ski  Boot 
designed  for  yeors  of 
rugged  wear. 


The  “Skimore” 

Ruggedly  constructed  for 
rough  usoge.  Combines 
economy  with  quolity. 


gives  greater  safety 

COMFORT,  AND 
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FOREMOST 


IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  ALLEGHENIES 


BUFFALO 


SCRANTON 


CLEVELAND 


PITTSBURGH 


PHILADELPHIA 


COLUMBUS 


BAITIMORE 


WASHINGTON! 


jrxCL  /VlwUlN  IMIIn  DLLyrCD,  Liqonier, 

55  Miles  East  of  Pittsburgh  on  the  Lincoln  Highway 
For  snow  information.  Phone  LIGONIER  6576 


The  ’51  season  rolls  into  high  gear  with  join  in  wishing  skit'rs  everywhere  good 

thousands  of  snow-starved  ski  atldicts  skiing  in  the  New  Year  and  in  hoping 

determined  to  make  the  year  a  banner  that  a  little  more  of  the  fellowship  and 

one.  The  past  twtj  winters  have  taken  good  sportsmanship  that  exists  in  the 

their  toll,  but  may  have  served  to  stifle  an  sport  shall  pi>rmeate  the  curtain  of  fear 

over-development  in  facilities  with  result-  and  hate  around  the  world, 

ant  harm  to  the  entire  industry  and  sport, 
f  Organized  skiing  is  in  a  perilous  condi¬ 
tion  as  indicated  by  the  National  Ski 
Association’s  report  that  its  balance  on 
hand  last  April  30th  was  the  meager  sum 
of  $419.08.  This  is  incredible  in  a  nation 
to  which  the  world  looks  for  leadership. 

The  past  year  has  not  been  a  good  one 
and  the  present  war  clouds  only  add  to  the 
troubles  as  we  enter  the  second  half  of  the 
twentieth  century.  There  does  appear  to 
be  a  faith,  perhaps  a  blind  one,  that  in 
spite  of  all  its  past  difliculties,  that  the 
ski  sport  can  and  will  thrive  and  grow. 

Perhaps  skiers  are  eternal  optimists,  yet 
we  prefer  to  think  that  it  is  a  case  of  the 
ultimate  pleasure  being  well  worth  a  few 
sacriflces  along  the  line,  whether  applied 
to  the  recreational  skier,  or  the  inn  keeper. 

How  else  can  one  explain  the  ends  to  Some  of  you  have  wTitten  of  your  dis- 
which  the  skier  is  happy  to  go,  in  order  to  appointment  in  receiving  an  issue  late, 
have  a  few  precious  hours  sliding  down  a  because  of  a  change  of  address.  Please 
mountainside?  advise  us  of  your  new  address  as  soon  as 

The  outlook  could  of  course  be  much  possible,  also  stating  your  old  address.  It 
brighter,  but  we  somehow  feel  that  a  will  also  expedite  delivery  if  you  will  leave 
sport  offering  as  much  as  ours  is  certain  to  forwarding  postage  with  post  oflice  to  pre¬ 
grow  this  year  and  succeeding  ones.  We 


\N  e  pay  tribute  to  the  wonderful  areas 
of  the  \\  est  in  this  issue,  where,  despite  a 
lack  of  large  populations,  great  strides 
have  been  made  in  the  past  few  years  to 
give  American  skiers  an  opportunity  to 
taste  the  delight  of  long  downhill  runs 
through  deep  powder  snow  on  the  great 
mountains  of  the  Rockies,  the  Sierras  and 
the  Cascades.  l)evel(Tpment  there  appears 
to  have  Ix'en  greater  in  rEH-ent  years  than 
elsewhere  in  the  nation. 

Our  next  issue  will  give  readers  a  taste 
of  the  ski  sport  in  the  mid-west,  long 
active  in  the  development  of  jumping,  but 
more  recently  utilizing  its  terrain  to  the 
fullest  for  recr<*ational  skiing. 


Now  available 
with 

MICARTA 

Plastic  Soles 
for  greater  speed 
and  durability 


vent  delays  in  receiving  your  current  issue. 


22  laminations  in  the  patented 
Flexible  Flyer  Splitkein  cross- 
section!  Every  single  corres¬ 
ponding  piece  of  wood  in  a 
pair  of  skis  is  taken  from  the 
same  wood  billet.  Perfectly 
matched  for  weight,  grain, 
camber  and  flexibility.  Light¬ 
weight.  Warp-free. 


Slalom 

Langlauf 

Jumping 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

465  Glenwood  Ave.,  Phila.  40,  Pa, 


SUPPORT  YOUR 

NATIONAL  SKI  PATROL 
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THE 


AND  GRACE  OF  A  SLALOM  RACE 


Ski  wear  of 
action,  style, 
color ,  .  . 

Be  the  envy 
of  the 
slopes  with 
SLALOM. 


ff'rite  for  catalog  S  M  ... 
anti  the  name  of  your  nearest  dealer. 

B.  F.  MOORE  &  COMPANY,  NEWPORT,  VERMONT 


6et  fflSfiK  Acthn 


GROSWOLD'S 
famous 

IN-LINE  BINDINGS 

Toe-iron  or  toe-cable 
models  available. 


Lominated  ROCKET  SKI 


responsive  control 

with  Groswold's 


Here's  the  ski  combining  the  re* 
sponsiveness  of  Groswolds  famous 
double-camber  with  the  rocket  like 
action  so  necessary  in  downhill  or 
slalom  skiing. 

Compensating  vertical  and 
horizontal  laminations  of  select 
hickory  gives  great  strength 
— yet  sacrifices  none  of  the 
correct  flexibility  so  essen¬ 
tial  to  good  skiing. 

Ridgetop  construction 
and  Groswold’s  famous 
hand  crafting  makes 
the  Rocket  the  out¬ 
standing  choice  of 
better  skiers  who 
prefer  laminated 
construction. 


Toe-iron  has  ad¬ 
justable  sole  lugs 
to  fit  any  boot  sole.  Toe- 
cable  utilizes  a  flexible 
cable  across  the  toe  of  the  boot.  Either 
is  accurately  adjusted  to  fit  any  boot 
or  provide  any  desired  tension. 

For  easier  skiing,  positive  control, 
specify  Groswold’s — the  original  and 
only  "in-line”  binding. 


SEE  YOUR  AUTHORIZED  GROSWOLD  DEALER 


jfnctvrvd  by  thi 


GROSWOLD  SKI  CO. 


1204  Shoshone  St. 
Denver  4,  Colorado 


LETTERS . . . 

It’s  Illegal 

.  .  .  How  could  you  do  that  to  us.^  It's 
illegal!  It’s  an  outrage!  We  send  you  to 
join  “The  Thing”  down  below  for  printing 
a  map  of  eastern  skiing  in  your  December 
1st  issue  and  not  mentioning  the  Mt. 
Ascutney  Ski  Area  or  Windsor. 

Our  feelings  are  irreparably  hurt.  What 
have  we  done  to  deserve  this?  From  now 
on  we  shall  remain  speechless  until  you 
hear  from  us  again. 

Here's  rain  in  your  face! 

Kip  Cushman 
Michigan  Kroll 

Windsor,  Vi. 

The  Editors  of  Ski  Magazine  are  wearing 
sackcloth  and  ashes  —  and  our  artist  has 
been  banished  to  Siberia.  Our  only  excuse 
for  not  remembering  the  Cushman-Kroll 
interests  is  that  everybody  knows  that  the  Mt. 
Ascutney  Ski  Area,  located  near  Windsor, 
Vermont,  is  on  the  highest  mountain  be¬ 
tween  Braltleboro  and  Hanover  —  and 
brother,  that's  high. —  Ed. 


Exeunt  Bear- traps 

I  don’t  know  who  was  responsible  in 
your  December  1  issue  for  the  title: 
“Throw  Away  Your  Bear-traps  —  Go 
Safety”  which  appeared  over  the  article 
on  safety  bindings  which  I  signed,  but  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  is  entirely  mis¬ 
leading  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
article. 

I  am  always  willing  to  help  the  cause  of 
safety  in  skiing,  but  I  am  fully  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  Leif  Nash  that  some  types  of 
safety  bindings  may  help  save  broken 
bones  and  twisted  knees,  but  the  real 
basis  of  ski  accidents  is  the  skier  who 
insists  on  using  terrain  beyond  his  control 
and  the  plain  lack  of  common  sense.  I  will 
appreciate  your  printing  this  letter. 

Minnie  Dole 

Honorary  Chairman  NSPS 
Greenwich,  Conn. 


Glue 

In  your  November  issue  you  carried  a 
short  article,  “Your  Best  Friend  —  Glue,” 
by  Edward  Scott.  Isn’t  it  surprising  to 
read  such  expert  opinion  on  the  uses  of 
glue  and  yet  not  find  any  clue  as  to  the 
types  of  adhesive  best  suited  to  this  type 
of  repair  work? 

E  J.  Bonivesen 

West  Orange,  N.\J. 

Sorry  —  Cascamile,  made  by  The  Borden 
Co.  of  New  York  City,  was  the  recommended 
glue. —  Ed. 
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{Continued) 


Painless  Kneebends 
You  are  idiotic.  In  the  December  1 
issue  of  your  esteemed  magazine,  a  lovely 
lady  from  Florida  asks  for  skiing  condi¬ 
tioning  exercises  that  are  fun.  And  what 
do  you  suggest?  Cold,  clammy  swimming, 
and  sitzmark-muscle-conditioning  riding. 

If  you  want  to  exercise  with  fun,  why 
don’t  you  try  rumba  dancing  for  a  change? 
It  loosens  the  ankles,  flexes  the  knees, 
teaches  forward  knee,  and  gives  you 
enough  rhythm  and  hip  swing  to  shoot 
through  a  flush  like  a  rocket.  For  extreme 
vorlage,  add  a  little  mambo.  Now  there’s 
a  conditioning  which  anyone  can  enjoy  — 
better  still,  any  two. 

Su  seguro  servidor  que  besa  sus  skis. 

Chico  Gallardo 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


/  Multiple  Laminated 
French  Type,  FIS  Model 

by  NORTHLAND! 


We'll  lake  jai-alai.  —  En. 


Here  is  a  ski  that  meets  exacting  requirements 
of  the  great  skiers  of  FIS  comfwtition.  Finest 
hickory,  multiple  laminated,  tempered  steel 
edges,  metal  heel  protectors,  running  surfaces 
of  Northland’s  Permacite  Plastic.  At  your  ski 
shop  now. 


Colby  Ski  Area 

In  the  December  1st  issue  of  SKI,  one 
paragraph  on  the  facilities  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maine  was  mentioned.  We 
believe  that  you  are  unaware  of  the  new 
development  here  at  Colby  College  in 
Waterville.  This  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  project  is  only  two  years  old. 

The  Colby  ski  area,  known  as  Mountain 
Farm,  is  located  two  miles  from  the  cam¬ 
pus.  Our  ski  tow  (1,420  feet)  is  the  longest 
in  the  state.  Last  year  we  completed  a 
30-meter  jump,  and  this  fall  we  are  build¬ 
ing  a  40-meter  jump  which  will  be  finished 
in  time  for  our  first  ski  meet. 

A  colorful  red-trimmed  ski  lodge  is 
located  at  the  bottom  of  our  open  slope. 
In  the  lodge  we  have  a  round  hearth 
similar  to  that  at  Stowe.  Besides  this,  we 
have  a  snack  bar  and  the  interior  is 
finished  off  in  pine  panelling. 

This  whole  ski  development  has  been 
built  and  paid  for  by  members  of  the 
Colby  Outing  Club. 

Phil  Hussey 
Jim  Bern  ard 
Dana  Andersen 

Waterville,  Maine 


NORTHLAND  SKI  MFG.  CO 


FREE!  Write  for  fa¬ 
mous  Northland  Ski 
Manual,  edited  by 
Hannes  Schneider. 


World's  Largest  Ski  Manufacturers 
irthlend  Perk  North  St.  Paul  9,  Minn. 


only 

20  HOURS 

from  home! 


Enjoy  a  week  or  a  month 
skiing  on  Austria's  thousand 
square  miles  of  perfect  pow¬ 
der  snow  —  and  be  home 
within  twenty  hours  if  you  like. 
Cable  railways,  lifts  every¬ 
where.  The  world’s  most 
noted  ski  schools.  Fine 
mountain  inns.  De  luxe  spas  i 

with  superb  skiing.  Com-  a 

plete  hut  system.  Gay  Aus-  J 

trian  evenings.  Season  from  m 
Christmas  to  Easter. 

Amazingly  low  costs:  a 

top  of  $5  a  day  in 

hotels  for  everything.  XjVi 

Ski  lessons  $4  a  week. 

Simple  Entry. 

CoMult  your  travol  ogoot  or 

AUSTRIAN  STATE  TOURIST  DEPARTMENT 

4E  EAST  4Blh  STREET 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


^  axing  Machine 

Any  electric  one-quarter  inch  drill  can 
be  used  for  a  waxing  machine  as  invented 
by  Freddy  Pieren  and  shown  in  your 
December  1st  issue.  Just  attach  to  the 
drill,  with  an  outlay  of  less  than  two  dol¬ 
lars,  an  arbor  with  four  or  five  four-inch, 
spiral-sewn  bulling  discs  that  forces  the 
wax  into  the  wood  by  heat  generated 
through  friction  and  not  by  pressure  — 
provided  there  is  no  lacquer  or  plastic 
base 

After  the  wax  has  been  daubed  on  the 
ski,  the  gadget  produces  a  rough  job 
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LETTERS  (Conlinued) 

when  moved  in  the  direction  of  tiie  inov- 
inp  discs,  and  a  smooth  surface  wiien  run 
counter-rotation-wise.  New  bulling  discs 
will  have  to  be  saturated  with  wax  through 
initial  use  before  performing  at  their  best. 

Any  group  of  skiers  will  find  such  a 
waxing  machine  convenient  on  an  ex¬ 
tended  skiing  outing.  It  certainly  makes 
my  family’s  perennial  skiing  vacation 
much  more  easy  for  me. 

Hermann  K.  Krischner 
W'ampanoag  Ski  Club 
Norlh  Bererly,  Mass. 


Canadian  Scene 

Perhaps  you  would  be  interested  in 
knowing  that  I  have  been  getting  your 
magazine  for  four  years  and  find  it  de¬ 
lightful. 

I  only  wish  you  would  find  time  and 
space  to  write  more  of  our  Canadian 
skiing  and  the  people  involved.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Toronto  Ski  Club  and  Ski 
Patrol  and  would  love  to  see  some  articles 
about  our  areas  which  are  fun  even 
though  they  don’t  offer  much  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  way  of  skiing  to  big  resorts 
like  Tremblant  and  Stowe. 

Barrara  Moore 

Toronto,  Canada 


For  all  the  things* 
yon  need  for  skiing 
all  you  need  is 
Bloomingdale’s 


COMPLETE 
SKI  SHOP 

*  Women’s  and  men’s 
authentic  ski  clothes  and  ski 
equipment,  all  gathered  in 
one  shop  on  our  3rd  Floor 


A  WINTEB  HOLIDAY 

DA^S 

Switzerland 

IT'S  POSSIBLE  and  need  no  longer  be  a  dream 
you  can  never  hope  to  attain. 

MAKE  YOUR  RESERVATIONS  NOW  for  one 
of  our  all-inclusive,  twelve-day  junkets  to  the 
ski  paradise  of  DAVOS,  at  the  foot  of  the 
world  famous  PARSENNE  and  STRELA  runs 
I  for  only 

$690.00 

We  wilt  fly  you  from  Montreal  to  Zurich  in  regal 
comfort,  provide  you  with  the  most  speedy  and 
luxurious  ground  transportations,  arrange  for  your 
occommodotion  at  one  of  Switzerland's  most  lavish 
resort  hotels,  issue  you  passes  for  Alpine  trains  to  tho 
top  of  the  Porsenne  and  Strela,  offer  you  rental  of 
part  or  all  your  skiing  equipment  in  Davos,  provide 
you  with  ski  instructions  or  guides  for  special  excur* 
sions  to  St.  Moritz  and  other  world  famous  Swiss  ski 
resorts. 

Let  us  hear  from  you  NOW — our  planes  are 
filling  up  fast.  We  will  forward  to  you  literature 
and  time-tables  immediately. 

For  defoi/ed  informotion:  Write  to  Cvrtk  ffeid  Air* 
tours  Iftternofiofiot  Air  Termini,  Mont  root,  P.  Q* 


LEXINGTON  at  59th,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y.  •  ELDORADO  5-5900 
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High  Mountains  WEST 


Skiers  eagerly  climb  the  silent  slopes  of  Big  Mountain,  near  Whitefish,  Montana. 


Easterners  want  to  go  and  Westerners  want  to  stay  where  abund- 

By  OLFGANG  LERT 

ant  snow,  big  mountains,  and  long  lifts  make  prime  skiing. 


rpHE  WEST  is  where  every  "(kkI  Eastern  moimlairts.  Tiie  West  has  very  many  of  tains  witli  bifr  lifts  makes  an  unln^atable 

1  skier  hopi's  to  {ro  bt'fore  he  dies.  Tlie  these,  including  the  most  complete  assort-  combination,  skiiiifi  has  experienced  a  very 

\\  estemers  just  want  to  stay  there  until  ment  of  sizes  and  shapt*s.  fast  }jrowth  in  the  \N  est.  And  \N  estern 

they  die.  To  watch  them  on  the  slope's,  .Mountains  are  places  which  fro  up  and  skiers  are,  if  that  is  possible,  even  more 

many  come  pt'rilously  dost*  to  fulhllin'r  down.  Some  skiers  like  this  characteristic  enthusiastic  than  their  fellow  sportsmen 

this  ambition  prematurely.  of  mountains,  for  which  reason  they  are  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  But  because 

There  are  three  very'  gcxxl  reasons  for  called  ski  mountaineers.  To  them  the  they  don’t  have  to  look  far  for  their  sport, 

the  West’s  skiing  popularity:  snow,  moun-  West  offers  almost  unlimited  opportuni-  they  also  tend  to  bt^  the  most  provincial 

tains,  and  lifts.  ties,  including  explorations  into  ranges  among  America’s  skiers.  Their  lack  of 

Snow  is  very  nice  to  have  around;  in  hardly  ever  In^fore  entered  in  winter.  interest  in  other  ski  areas  is  often  pro¬ 
fact,  it  makes  the  best  surface  for  skiing.  While  the  East  may  still  lead  in  the  total  nounced;  their  views  on  skiers  and  skiing 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  deny  that  some  numl)er  of  ski  areas,  about  three-fourths  in  other  places  is  sometimes  tinged  with 

Western  resort  owners  do  not  occasionally  of  the  country’s  chair  lifts  and  maybe  disdain,  though  many  of  them,  taken  away 

share  the  snow  worries  of  their  Eastern  two-thirds  of  all  T-bars  are  in  the  West,  from  their  wide-open  home  slopes,  might 

brethren,  but  there  never  is  a  winter  which  has  thus  outstrip})ed  all  other  sec-  be  surprised  to  find  themselves  l<H)king 

where  good  snow  cannot  be  found  in  some  tions  in  the  numlx'r  and  size  of  major  ridiculous  on  the  tricky  trails  of  Eastern 

not-too-distant  parts  of  the  West.  developments.  “hills.” 

Snow  is  entirely  useless  unless  it  falls  on  Because  abundant  .snow  on  big  moun-  Let’s  start,  then,  on  a  jet-propelled  tour. 
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The  last  outpost  of  civilization  —  al-  West  Yellowstone,  Montana,  with  its 
most  too  far  east  to  be  called  the  West,  Constam  chairlift  and  Hans  Sarbach  ski 
yet  too  far  west  to  belong  to  the  East  —  school,  with  an  adequate  supply  of  gentle 
is  Terry  Peak  in  South  Dakota,  an  area  slopes  and  a  wealth  of  high-class  but 
well  situated  to  help  bring  salvation  to  low-price  accommodations,  is  fastniaking  a 
such  benighted  states  as  Iowa.  place  for  itself  as  an  ideal  area  for  family 

Adjoining  the  Dakotas  is  Montana,  a  and  club  outings, 
state  that  offers  mountains  and  skiing  in  Wyoming,  criss-crossed  by  some  of 
abundance.  While  the  majority  of  Mon-  America’s  most  spectacular  mountain 
tana’s  ski  developments  are  cut  out  for  ranges,  offers  not  only  unexcelled  touring 
local  use,  there  are  at  least  two  resorts  but  also  chairlift  skiing  at  Jackson  in  the 
wliich  can  effectively  reach  out  for  skiers  Teton  Hole  country,  and  at  Libby  Creek 
from  the  Midwest  and  East.  One  of  these,  and  Barrett  Ridge  in  the  Snowy  Range, 
in  the  far  northwestern  comer  of  the  Worth  mentioning,  too,  is  the  fine  summer 
state,  near  Glacier  National  Park,  is  skiing  and  camping  in  the  primitive  Wind 
W  liitefish.  site  of  this  year’s  National  River  range. 

Dovmliill  and  Slalom  Championships.  Colorado,  where  tourists  are  the  Num- 
Thanks  to  the  Great  Northern  Railroad, 

W  hitefish’s  Big  Mountain  and  long  T-bar 
are  especially  handy  for  skiers  from  the 

Minneapolis-St.  Paul  and  neighboring  Those  with  an  eye  for  beauty  will  ski 
areas  of  the  Midwest.  Mount  Baker  in  the  state  of  Washington. 
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southwest  comer  of  the  state  —  well, 
here  is  a  state  whicii  consists  in  large  part 
of  skiable  terrain. 

Utah  skiing  centers  mostly  around  the 
Salt  Lake  Basin,  with  its  famous  trium¬ 
virate  of  chairlift  areas  at  Alta,  Brighton 
and  Ogden  Snow  Bowl  providing  powder- 
clad  slopes,  and  the  famous  triiunvirate  of 
Engen  bmthers  teaching  how  to  get  down 
them.  Skiing  goes  on  here  from  October 
till  the  end-of-.Iuly  race  on  Mt.  Timpa- 
nogos.  The  result  is  that  the  region  has 
probably  the  highest  general  standard  of 
skiing  in  the  country;  in  Salt  Lake  City 
every  skier  either  is  a  racer  or  at  least 
thinks  he  is. 

Idaho,  to  most  skiers,  is  synonymous 
with  Sun  Valley.  Sun  Valley  —  that’s 
where  all  good  Western  skiers  hope  to  go 
before  they  die. 

But  there  are  other  fine  ski  areas  in 
Idaho  too.  Boise  has  its  Bogus  Basin; 

Twin  Falls  its  Magic  Mountain;  Ashton 
its  dog  races  and  Bear  Gulch;  and  McCall, 
at  the  Payette  Lakes,  its  fine  junior  pro¬ 
gram. 

Going  West  through  the  Lookout  Pass 
ski  area  on  the  border  between  Idaho  and 
Washington,  we  reach  a  land  where  ski 
clubs  have  apparently  decided  to  skip 
parliamentary  maneuverings  for  more 
interesting  achievements.  For  this  is  the 
country  of  club-built  chairlifts.  The  lift 
constructed  on  Mt.  Spokane  by  the 
Spokane  Ski  Club  was  probably  the  first 
double-seater  in  the  country.  Another 
double  chair  lift  was  erected  this  summer 
by  the  ski  club  at  Chewelah,  some  sixty 
miles  north  of  Spokane. 

West  of  the  Cascades  you  hit  country 
where  the  operators  start  worrying  about 
too  much,  rather  than  too  little,  snow. 

Mt.  Baker,  with  enough  snow  to  assure 
good  year-round  skiing,  is  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  as  America’s  most  photogenic  ski 
mountain.  Seattle  concentrates  its  skiing 
in  Snoqualmie  Pass  and  the  open  bowls 
of  Stevens  Pass.  Paradise  Valley  at  Mt. 

Bainier,  the  birthplace  of  modern  alpine 
skiing  in  the  West,  has  been  shut  down  by 
an  unfortunate  combination  of  too  much 
snow,  too  little  money,  and  lack  of  sym¬ 
pathy  by  the  National  Park  Service,  but 
there  is  talk  of  a  revival  of  this  prime 
area.  In  the  meantime,  skiing  goes  on  in 
the  passes  on  the  north  side  of  the  great 
volcanic  cone. 

One  of  the  best  ski  tours  in  the  country, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  many  experi¬ 
enced  skiers,  is  Washington’s  wonderfully 
symmetrical  peak  of  St.  Helens. 

Skipping  south  to  the  next  of  the  Pacific 
Coast’s  great  volcanic  cones  we  come  to 
Oregon’s  Mt.  Hood,  with  its  famous  Tim- 
berUne  Lodge  and  lift.  Three  miles  down 
the  mountain,  as  the  West’s  first  aerial 
tramway  goes,  is  Government  Camp, 
with  a  chairlift  leading  up  into  Tom,  Dick 
and  Harry  Bowl  and  a  new  high-speed 
Constam  T-bar  serving  Multorpor  Moun¬ 
tain. 

Hoodoo  Bowl  on  Santiam  Pass,  wth  Riders  on  the  chair  lift  at  Santa  Fe 
its  views  over  Three-Finger  Jack  and  Mt.  pass  before  the  Big  Burn  open  slopes. 


Jefferson  in  the  north,  the  Sisters  to  the 
south,  is  without  doubt  one  of  America's 
most  beautiful  ski  spots. 

Between  Eugene  and  Crater  Lake  Na¬ 
tional  Park,  skiing  is  available  on  \Mlla- 
mette  Pass.  Crater  Lake  itself,  though 
hardly  developed  for  winter  use,  again 
ranks  high  in  natural  beauty. 

Mts.  Shasta  and  Lassen  in  California, 
the  latter  the  only  active  volcano  in  the 
United  States,  mark  the  end  of  the  chain 
of  solitary  volcanic  peaks  on  whose  ex¬ 
posed  slopes  skiing  is  possible  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  year. 

South  of  Lassen  we  get  into  the  “Lost 
Sierra,’’  the  gold  digging  country  where 
ski  racing  was  a  major  sport  in  the  1850’s 
and  60’s,  where  the  .Alturas  Snowshoe 
Club  was  in  full  swing  before  organized 
skiing  was  even  thought  of  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  (New  Hamp.shire,  please 
note!). 

Next  comes  the  Sierra  Ski  Loop,  em¬ 
bracing  trans-Sierra  Highways  40  and  50, 
as  well  as  the  Lake  Tahoe  and  Reno  areas. 
This  is  probably  the  most  highly  developed 
ski  region  in  America,  with  one  of  the 
country’s  first  chair  lifts  at  Sugar  Bowl,  a 
huge  Heron  double  chair  lift  and  the  Emile 
Allais  school  at  Squaw  Valley;  another 
Heron  double  chair  lift  at  Soda  Springs; 
T-  and  J-bars  at  Donner  Ski  Banch,  Soda 
Springs,  Bainbow  Tavern,  the  Edelweiss, 
and  Nevada’s  White  Hills  and  Mt.  Rose; 
innumerable  rope  tows  and  ski  lodges;  and 
a  lot  of  far-reaching  plans  for  future  im¬ 
provements. 

Going  south,  we  come  next  to  the  So¬ 
nora  Pass  ski  areas,  including  the  just- 
completed  Heron  double  chair  lift  at 
Dodge  Ridge. 

Then  comes  Yosemite,  combining  ski¬ 
ing  with  an  unmatched  natural  setting, 
and  adding  one  of  the  country’s  outstand¬ 
ing  ski  schools  under  the  direction  of 
Luggi  Foeger. 

Seejuoia  National  Park,  Mineral  King, 
the  east  side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  offer 
(Continued  on  page  29) 


Climbing  a  southern  slope  at  Romantic 
Alta  to  catch  the  best  spring  skiing. 


ber  One  summer  industry,  is  well  on  its 
way,  thanks  to  skiing,  to  being  a  year- 
round  attraction.  Denver  is  now  the  heart 
of  organized  skiing  in  America.  Its  status 
is  by  no  means  hampered  by  the  fact  that 
wthin  two  hours  you  can  reach  two  chair¬ 
lifts  and  the  Platter-Pull  at  wide-open 
Arapahoe  Basin,  or  the  big  double  chair 
lift  on  Berthoud  Pass,  or  the  many  T-bars 
and  rope  tows  at  \\  inter  Park.  With  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western  dropping 
skiers  right  at  the  foot  of  the  Winter  Park 
slopes  after  a  thrilling  ride  over  and 
through  the  Continental  Divide,  Denver 
is  also  one  of  the  few  Western  cities  offer¬ 
ing  regular  snow  train  service. 

With  this  combination  of  favorable  fac¬ 
tors,  it  is  no  surprise  that  leading  lodges 
in  the  Denver  ski  areas,  such  as  Sports- 
land  Valley  Chalet  in  Winter  Park,  the 
new  Berthoud  Pass  Lodge  right  on  top  of 
Berthoud,  and  the  lodge  projected  for 
next  season  at  Arapahoe  Basin  can  draw 
skiers  from  the  farther  reaches  of  the  Mid¬ 
west,  East  and  even  South. 

Aspen,  Colorado,  certainly  doesn’t 
need  a  further  panegyric  here.  If  it’s  good 
enough  for  the  FIS  world  championships, 
it’s  good  enough  for  anybody. 

In  Steamboat  Springs  —  with  its  tre¬ 
mendous  jumping  hill  (they  reached  307 
feet  at  last  year’s  Nationals),  its  long 
combination  T-bar  and  chair  lift,  its 
unique  ski  band,  its  wild  and  woolly 
Winter  Carnival,  its  red-hot  Junior 
racers  —  Colorado  has  what  is,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  the  skiingest  towm  in  the  U.  S. 

Colorado  has  a  lot  of  other  places  worth 
mentioning  —  the  T-bars  at  Climax  and 
Cooper  Hill  near  Leadville,  where  the 
10th  Mountain  Division  did  its  training; 
Gunnison’s  chairlift  area  at  Pioneer,  where 
one  can  reputedly  stand  at  the  start  of 
the  downhill  race  course  and  spit  between 
one’s  ski  tips  down  to  the  finish  line;  the 
unbelievable  and  unexplored  touring 
country  of  the  San  Juan  Mountains  in  the 
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What>s  NEW  in  CaUtornia 


From  Glacier  Point,  Half  Dome  rises 
majestically  above  the  Yosemite  Valley. 


•  For  importance,  size  and 
number  of  new  U.  S.  ski 
areas,  this  state  tops  the  list 


Gamfornia,  with  its  accustomed  af¬ 
finity  for  superlatives,  has  become 
not  only  the  fastest  growing  State,  but 
also  the  fastest  growing  ski  state  in  the 
country.  Last  season,  it  led  not  only  in 
the  number,  but  also  in  the  size  and  im¬ 
portance,  of  new  ski  areas. 

In  Squaw  Valley,  with  its  8,000-foot 
Heron  double  chair  lift,  its  big  new  lodge, 
and  its  AUais  Ski  School,  California  pre¬ 
sented  what  was,  without  doubt,  the 
outstanding  new  ski  resort  of  the  year. 
Just  a  short  drive  west  of  Squaw  Valley, 
across  the  crest  of  the  Sierra  at  Donner 
Summit,  another  double  chair  lift  was 
put  up  at  Soda  Springs  by  the  same 
Denver  lift  building  firm.  Down  in  South¬ 
ern  California,  Johnny  Elvrum  com¬ 
pleted  a  smooth-running,  high-capacity 
chair  lift  at  Snow  Valley  in  the  San 
Bernardino  Mountains,  while  a  few  miles 
away  the  community  of  Big  Bear  Lake 
put  its  new  chairlift  into  operation. 

But  Californians  demanded  more. 
Again,  the  State  is  in  the  lead  in  major 
new  developments.  This  year,  it  is  South¬ 
ern  California  that  is  getting  the  biggest 
new  ski  area  in  the  United  States.  Named 
Holiday  Hill,  it  is  the  brainchild  of  per¬ 
ipatetic  ski  teacher  Sepp  Benedikter  (cf. 
Ski  Magazine,  Dec.  1,  1948).  Situated 
at  Big  Pines,  some  eighty  miles  from  Los 

One  of  California's  most  lavish  areas 
is  at  Squaw  Valley  Lodge,  Tahoe  City. 


Angeles,  Holiday  Hill’s  big  double  chair 
lift  extends  almost  directly  from  the  road 
skirting  the  foot  of  Blue  Ridge  to  the 
crest  of  the  mountain  —  a  distance  of 
more  than  a  mile,  with  a  vertical  rise  of 
over  1,600  feet,  almost  double  that  of 
any  other  Southern  California  chair  lift. 
The  lift  features  a  novel  type  of  double 
swivel  chair;  upon  reaching  the  unloading 
platform,  the  two  seats  of  the  double 
chair  are  pivoted  a  quarter  turn  each, 
thus  permitting  them  to  bypass  the  dis¬ 
embarking  passengers.  &pp,  besides 
erecting  the  Southland’s  largest  lift,  has 
done  a  tremendous  trail  clearing  and 
grading  job,  with  a  warming  house,  park¬ 
ing  area,  rope  tows  and  toboggan  runs 
provided  as  well.  Further  trail  clearing, 
another  lift,  and  a  mammoth  jumping 
hill  to  match  the  fearsome  European 
“Flugschanzen”  are  projected  for  the 
future. 

California’s  other  big  new  project  will 
benefit  the  thousands  of  skiers  li\ang  in 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area.  Dodge 
Ridge,  as  the  area  will  be  called,  lies  near 
the  Sierra  resort  of  Pinecrest,  in  the 
mountains  east  of  Sonora,  the  Mother 
Lode  country  made  famous  by  the  tales 
of  Bret  Harte  and  Mark  Twain.  The  full 
ski  potential  of  the  region  was  first  recog¬ 
nized  and  boosted  by  Otto  Steiner,  the 
famous  “old  man’’  of  skiing  whose  almost 
legendary  exploits  include  some  incredi¬ 
ble  lone-wolf  winter  trips  through  the 
High  Sierra  and  the  ski  discovery  of  the 
hidden  valley  of  Mineral  King.  Now  the 
Dodge  Ridge  development  will  bring  the 
region  its  first  chairlift,  a  high  capacity 
double  chair  installation  of  3,600  feet 
length  and  1,000  feet  rise,  built  by  Heron 
of  Denver;  plus  a  modern  warming  lodge, 
cafeteria,  first  aid  room,  and  all  the  other 
appurtenances  of  a  full-fledged  ski  area. 


Interesting  not  st)  much  for  its  size  as 
for  its  financial  and  personnel  setup  is 
Southern  California’s  new  ski  develop¬ 
ment  at  Kratka  Ridge,  on  the  Angeles 
Crest  Highway,  about  50  miles  from  Los 
Angeles.  To  open  this  self-built  ski  area, 
with  its  new  trails,  3  rope  tows,  and  big 
warming  house,  eleven  Angelenos  pooled 
not  only  their  cash,  but  also  their  working 
time.  Careful  records  were  kept  of  the 
time  put  in  by  each  member  of  the  group, 
and  those  short  in  time  will  ultimately 
have  to  buy  up  and  pay  for  the  time  of 
the  other  contributors.  This  system  seems 
to  have  worked  out  very  well,  and  prog¬ 
ress  on  the  area  has  been  quick. 

Besides  the  new  California  ski  areas, 
Yosemite,  always  a  magnet  for  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  skiers,  also  has  increased  the 
available  overnight  accommodations. 
Trail  construction  and  clearing  has  been 
going  on  at  almost  all  areas;  an  example 
is  Snow  Valley  which  attracts  thousands 
of  Southern  California  wrinter  sports  en¬ 
thusiasts  every  weekend,  where  several 
entirely  new  bowls  have  been  opened  up 
on  the  slopes  serviced  by  the  new  chair¬ 
lift.  One  of  the  State’s  most  reliable  snow 
corners.  Mammoth  Mountain  on  the  east 
side  of  the  High  Sierra,  is  another  typical 
instance  of  added  tow  and  road  facilities. 

And  then,  besides  these  realities,  there 
are  still  the  dream  projects.  While  South¬ 
ern  Californians  hope  for  the  eventual 
opening  up  of  high-alpine  Mineral  King, 
a  group  of  Northern  Californians  have 
begun  working  on  a  plan  that  may  not  be 
cpiite  so  utopian  as  it  sounds:  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  series  of  lifts  and  tramways 
from  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Shasta  City 
to  the  summit  of  14,161-foot  Mt.  Shasta. 
Ernest  Constam,  inventor  of  the  famous 
Constam  lift,  has  pronounced  the  con- 
{Continaed  on  page  24) 
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Toni  Matt,  of  the  V.  S.  FIS  team,  helps  Alarich 
Saier,  of  Montana,  wax  up  for  the  downhill  race. 


The  strong  Colorado  team,  shown  here  preparing  for  the 
downhill  race,  had  as  coach  FIS  team  member,  Pete  Seibert. 


The  winning  team  in  the  7th  annual  meet  was 
Idaho.  Left  to  right  are;  Coach  John  Litchfield,  Jim 
Redden,  Ted  ISelson,  Al  Smith  and  Peter  Johnson. 


Ann  Otteson,  of  Sinclair,  Wyo.,  races  down  the  slalom  course 
for  an  excellent  second  place  (below,  left).  ISaomi  Sandvig 
(lower  right),  of  Montana,  won  the  trophy  for  the  combined. 
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Championships 


Every  year  Sun  Valley  plays  host  to  a  group  of  kids— 
some  of  whom  are  destined  to  be  champions. 


AMONG  the  multitude  of  ski  races  run  annually  in  the  United 
./V  States,  the  Western  States  American  Legion  Junior 
Championships  at  Sun  ^'alley  must  surely  be  ranked  as  one 
of  the  most  significant.  Last  April  marked  the  seventh  time 
the  annual  event  closed  the  Sun  Valley  racing  season,  with 
eleven  Western  states  and-British  Columbia  eligible  to  send 
teams  of  four  boys  and  two  girls  each.  Most  states  hold  a 
series  of  preliminary  elimination  meets,  and  to  win  one  of  the 
coveted  team  positions  is  the  goal  toward  which  all  young 
racers  work. 

The  brainchild  of  Earl  Carrity  of  the  Nampa,  Idaho, 
American  Legion  post,  the  Western  States  Junior  Cham¬ 
pionships  are  fulfilling  their  purpose  of  teaching  a  lesson  in  the 
fellowship  of  the  sport  by  giving  junior  racers  a  chance  to 
compete  under  the  conditions  of  bigtime  racing.  And  Sun 
Valley  has  certainly  spared  no  effort  to  give  the  Junior  meet 
the  big-time  treatment.  The  same  officials  who  handle  the 
great  Harriman  Cup  race  work  just  as  hard  to  organize  these 
competitions.  The  result  has  been  that  the  meet  has  become  a 
source  of  valuable  experience  for  budding  competitors.  Such 
American  internationalists  as  Jack  Reddisli,  Gene  Gillis,  Katy 
Rodolph  and  Jimmy  Griffith  learned  on  Sun  Valley’s  junior 
courses. 

But  today’s  star  skiers  were  by  no  means  always  among  the 
winners  at  the  American  Legion  meets,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
great  advantages  of  these  meets  that  they  emphasize  the 
team  rather  than  the  individual.  The  boys’  teams  compete  in 
downhill,  slalom  and  jumping,  with  every  boy  expected  to 
participate  in  all  three  events.  Thus,  the  meet  promotes  all- 
around  training  and  gives  them  a  broader  basis  for  specializa¬ 
tion  later  in  their  racing  careers.  And  the  emphasis  on  team 
scoring,  particularly  in  the  boys’  events,  discourages  wild 
downhill  dashes  in  search  of  personal  glory. 


The  girls  line  up  for  the  slalom  start, 
on  a  freakish  stormy  day  at  Sun  Valley 


Youngest  competitor,  Johnny  Den~ 
dahl,  of  Santa  Fe,  gets  congratulations 
from  the  judges  for  his  sportsmanship. 


Far  left:  Harold  Goheen,  of  Oregon, 
teas  tcinner  of  boys'  combined.  Left: 
Team  chaperons  and  mothers  confer. 
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Above,  a  snotc  train  stops  at  W'inter 
Park;  below,  skiers  view  Berthoud  Pass. 


Above,  single  chairs  at  Arapahoe  Basin; 
below,  double  chairs  at  Berthoud  Pass. 
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COLORADO  is  a  state  especially  designed  for  skiers.  Fifty-one  peaks 
in  this  mountainous  state  are  over  14,000  feet  high,  and  snow 
depths  are  almost  always  measured  in  feet,  not  inches.  Lifts  of  all 
kinds  are  everywhere:  chair  lifts,  Constam  T-bars,  Platter-Pulls  and 
rope  tows.  Much  of  the  skiing  offered  by  the  state  is  above  timberline 
—  broad  open  slopes  and  deep  powder  snow.  The  pictures  presented 
here  give  only  a  partial  impression  of  all  that  Colorado  offers,  but 
even  the  least  ob^rvant  can  see  that  if  he  wants  to  ski,  Colorado  is 


t  he  place  for  him.  He  can  live  in  Denver  and  take  a  snow  train  to 
the  mountEuns;  he  can  live  in  Aspen  and  walk  to  the  longest 
chair  lift  in  the  world;  or  he  can  live  anywhere  and  drive 
his  car  to  any  and  all  the  areas  located  in  the  state. 
And  in  addition  to  the  facilities  for  actual  skiing 
there  are  all  sorts  of  shops  where  equipment 
^  can  be  bought;  lodges  where  sluers  may 

stay;  and  attractive  places  where 
skiers  may  eat  excellent  food. 


Above,  theloungeoj  the  Idlevcild  Lodge, and belotc,  the  Above,  a  skier  at  Arapahoe  points  to  Loveland  Pass; 

Sportsland  I'alley  Chalet  —  both  near  If  inter  Park.  and  below,  some  skiers  pause  on  a  trail  at  Aspen. 


I 
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Heroic  in  scale  are  Timberline’s 
mountain,  snow,  and  architecture. 


A  lone  skier  returns  by  moonlight  to  the  romantic,  brooding  Timberline  IxHlge. 


valor.  Massive  walls  of  mountain  rock 
shut  out  the  buffeting  storms;  huge  tree 
tr’inks  form  columns  and  rafters.  In  the 
main  lounge,  three  fireplaces,  large 
enough  to  broil  a  sheep  or  oxen,  face  out 
from  a  ninety-two  foot  chimney;  .the 
andirons  have  been  fashioned  from  rail¬ 
road  rails. 

Everything  about  Timberline  is  on  an 
heroic  scale.  It  is  unlikely  that  private 
capital  could,  or  would,  have  constructed 
such  a  lodge.  It  cost  a  million  dollars  — 
back  in  the  depression  days,  when  a 
million  dollars  still  bought  a  lot.  Designed 
by  Government  architects  as  the  proto¬ 
type  of  a  new  “Cascadian”  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  Timberline  was  built  and  fur¬ 
nished  by  WPA  workers.  The  aim  was 
not  only  to  provide  a  great  resort  for 
skiers  and  summer  tourists,  but  to  give 
work  to  unemployed  hands.  Skilled  ar¬ 
tisans,  who  otherwise  would  have  been 
idle,  hewed  the  great  timbers  that  form 
the  interior  of  the  lodge;  woodcarvers  and 
ironwTights  created  the  decorations;  furni¬ 
ture  was  fashioned  from  native  woods; 
weavers  handloomed  beautiful  fabrics 
for  drapes  and  furnishings. 

The  job  of  running  Timberline  is  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  size  of  the  place,  and 
George  B.  North,  who  took  over  the 
management  last  year,  is  faced  by  tasks 
on  a  mammoth  scale.  The  heating  of  the 
lodge  alone  requires  9,000  gallons  of  oil  a 
month,  to  say  nothing  of  the  small  grove 
of  logs  consumed  by  those  fireplaces.  And 
then  the  feeding  of  the  l.oO  overnight 


guests  and  1,000  or  more  daytime  visitors 
requires  seven  tons  of  meat  per  month. 
Why,  just  for  shrimp  cocktails  alone 
30,000  shrimp  are  prepared  during  the 
average  winter.  A  two-week’s  supply  is 
stored  in  the  huge  iceboxes  and  storage 
rooms,  so  that  no  sudden  storm  or  blocked 
road  can  interfere  with  the  comfort  of 
the  guests.  And  there  are  seventy-seven 
employees,  many  of  them  skiers  them¬ 
selves,  to  look  after  everything  and 
everyone. 

Coming  in  after  a  hard  day  of  skiing  — 
whether  it  is  on  the  protected  Platter- 
Pull  slopes  below  the  lodge,  on  the  wide 
straight  three-mile  slash  of  the  Skiway 
aerial  tramway  and  the  twisting  trails 
leading  down  to  Government  Camp;  or 
whether  it  is  on  the  chairlift-served,  wide- 
open  slopes  above  the  lodge,  where  skiing 
goes  on  right  into  midsummer  —  the 
average  guest  is  likely  to  take  for  granted 
the  comforts  offered  by  Timberline:  the 
hot  shower  and  the  warm,  cozy  room; 
the  cocktail  at  the  Rams  Head  Lounge, 
with  its  plate  glass-window  backbar, 
looking  out  at  the  frosted  peak  of  Mt. 
Hood  tipped  by  the  last  rays  of  the  sun; 
the  elegant  dinner  served  in  the  great 
dining  nxjm;  the  after-dinner  movies  and 
dancing  to  round  out  the  day.  And  those 
who  manage  this  tremendous  lodge  fully 
achieve  their  aim  when  their  guests 
finally  drop  off  to  sleep,  dreaming  of  to¬ 
morrow’s  runs,  quietly  oblivious  of  the 
miracle  of  organization  behind,  Timber- 
line. 


The  Lodge's  lounge  is  massive, 


^HERE  are  a  lot  of  ski  lodges  in  the 
world  —  but  there  is  none  like  Tim¬ 
berline,  on  Oregon’s  Mt.  Hood.  Step  out 
of  your  car,  or  the  ski  bus  that  has  brought 
you  up  from  Portland,  walk  through  the 
heavy  stone  arch  that  brings  you  into 
the  lower  floor  of  the  building,  and  im¬ 
mediately  the  atmosphere,  the  tremen¬ 
dous  sweep  and  power  of  this  lodge  will 
engulf  and  overpower  you.  This  is  no 
ordinary  hotel;  Timberline  is  more  like 
a  huge  medieval  castle,  dimly  remem¬ 
bered  from  ancient  tales  of  daring  and 
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RACERS 

AREN’T 


By  BURT  SIMS 


You  might  think  that  someone  wlio 
would  fold  himself  into  a  deep-freeze 
until  thoroughly  chilled,  then  hurl  him¬ 
self  down  an  elevator  shaft  was  a  bit  un¬ 
balanced  mentally. 

Not  many  citizens  would  argue  the 
point  —  unless  the  citizens  were  ski 
racers. 

From  a  vantage  point  behind  a  steam- 
heated  typewriter,  complete  with  de¬ 
tachable  hot-water  bottles.  I’ve  watched 
many  speed  artists  go  like  a  V-2  down  a 
snowy  slope. 

I’ve  seen  them  break  legs,  tear  muscles, 
and  collect  concussions.  Frequently  out 
of  control,  they’ve  demonstrated  every 
possible  position  of  the  human  body  in 
flight,  and  have  come  to  shattering  rest 
with  egg-beaters,  nosedives,  sideslips 
and/or  a  full  gainer  with  haif  twist,  a  la 
diving  medalist. 

Frozen-toed  spectators,  mouths  agape 
at  such  occurrences,  are  prone  —  if 
they’re  more  comfortable  that  way  —  to 
remark:  “Those  guys  are  crazy!’’ 

But  then.  I’ve  heard  people  say  the 
same  thing  about  those  who  demonstrated 
a  fondness  for  ketchup  on  apple  pie, 
winter  swimming  in  Lake  Michigan  or 
smoking  before  breakfast. 

The  way  I  see  it,  those  frozen-types 
who  shiver  around  a  finish  line,  chinning 
themselves  on  their  breaths  and  grad¬ 
ually  giving  way  to  rigor  mortis  are  most 
definitely  a  lot  crazier  than  the  people 
who  are  racing.  At  least  the  latter  have 
sense  enough  to  keep  their  blood  cir¬ 
culating. 

.\s  to  what  impels  these  fanatics  to 
seek  the  shortest  distance  between  two 
points,  consider  something  besides  their 
alleged  lack  of  mental  stability. 

Aliove  all,  most  of  them  find  it’s  a  lot 
of  fun.  The  veteran  racers  keep  going 
back  to  the  sport  with  all  the  fealty  of 
an  “of  houn’  dawg’’  returning  to  its 
master’s  heels  because  it  gives  them  some 
sort  of  soul-satisfying  pleasure. 


For  most  racing  skiers,  there’s  no 
monetary  profit  involved.  Occasionally 
an  amateur  racer  makes  a  big  enough 
reputation  for  himself-herself  to  cash 
in.  He  —  or  she  —  writes  testimonials 
for  FlappenhofTen  Skis,  Knit-Fit  Sweaters 
or  Nomad  Go-Mad,  the  Arabian  Ski  Wax. 

He  —  or  she  —  perhaps  eventually  winds 
up  at  an  obscure  ski  spa,  teaching  curious 
natives  the  difference  between  snowplow 
and  noseplow  turns. 

You  could  almost  count  them  on  your 
mittens,  the  skiers  who  have  made  racing 
a  career  with  a  steady,  profitable  future. 
Durrance,  sme  The  Engen  brothers. 
Gretch  Fraser.  Now  just  try  to  add  them 
from  there. 

So  it  becomes  obvious  that  racers 
aren’t  mercenary.  (There’ll  be  a  brief 
pause  while  the  resort  operator  off-stage 
cries  frenziedly:  “They  not  only  don’t 
make  money  —  they  don’t  spend  any, 
either!’’) 

There  are  racers  who  go  out  on  their 
limbs  for  the  sake  of  whatever  glory 
attaches  to  a  winner.  They  may  climb  for 
hours  alongside  a  closed  course,  pausing 
frequently  to  draw  imaginary  lines  with 
ski  poles,  charting  the  best  way  through 
a  gate.  They  huddle  around  a  fire  not 
large  enough  to  thaw  out  an  ice  cube, 
exchanging  pontifical  decisions  on  where 
to  schuss,  where  to  check.  They  force 
their  cold-stiffened  fingers  to  grip  wax 
hardened  to  the  consistency  of  drop- 
forged  steel,  and  make  tender  passes  at 
their  beat-up  hickories. 

Then  their  moment  finally  comes,  and 
they  crouch  at  the  starting  poles,  some¬ 
times  in  weather  that  has  cut  visibility 
to  something  like  that  inside  a  closet.  For 
the  follow'ing  minute  or  two,  depending 
on  stamina,  skill  and  luck,  each  tries  to 
beat  all  the  other’s  times. 

For  this,  the  winner  may  get  anything 
from  a  dime-sized  hat  button  to  a  gold- 
plated  mug  suitable  for  containing  his 
ashes 

But  that  isn’t  all.  He  gets,  as  I  said,  the 
glory.  This  may  include  being  treated  to 
a  lukewarm  hot-dog  by  a  hero-worshipper, 
a  dazzling  smile  from  a  female  camp  fol¬ 
lower  and  the  right  to  declaim  at  length 
just  how  he  threw  in  a  brief  check  at  the 
second  gate,  stepped  around  the  turn 
at  the  end  of  the  schuss  and  cleverly 
diagnosed  the  H-gate  in  the  ravine. 

Winning  a  race  also  accrues  to  the 
champion  the.  jprivilege  of  being  highly 
secretive  jconceniing  the  ingredients  and 
application  processes  of  the  wax  he  used. 

These  moments  of  personal  glory  may 
last  as  long  as  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

But  of  all  the  racers  I  know  and  have 
watched,  the  glory  seekers  are  in  a  mi¬ 
nute  minority.  Most  of  the  guys  and  gals 
who  are  out  there  every  season  seem  to 
feel  it  would  b<?  nice  to  win  the  cup,  all 
right,  but  if  they  don’t  —  so  what.^ 
Possibily  the  greatest  attraction  to 
most  racers  is,  purely  and  simply,  the 
challenge,  i’he  majority  of  them  has 


achieved  a  certain,  though  perhaps  vacil¬ 
lating,  ability  to  ski  under  control.  This, 
let  us  be  reminded,  should  be  the  first 
requisite  to  racing.  Without  control,  your 
skiing  accident  is  no  accident. 

Once  having  mastered  the  ability  to 
thread  a  path  downhill  without  bowling 
over  innocent  bystanders,  and  the  ability 
to  come  to  a  full  stop  without  making 
contact  with  pine  trees  or  the  waiting 
line  of  pilgrims  at  the  bottom  of  the  lift, 
some  people  search  for  new  horizons.  The 
challenge  of  the  same  li’l  ol’  ski  run  loses 
its  flavor. 

So,  someone  hatches  up  a  race,  and 
“just  for  the  fun  of  it,”  says  New  Horizon- 
Seeker,  he  has  a  go  at  it.  It’s  something 
inside  which  compels  him  to  see  how  well 
he  can  do  against  competition.  This  com¬ 
petitive  spirit  probably  brings  out  more 
ski  racers  than  any  other  factor.  Racers 
don’t  have  to  win  to  have  fun  —  but  they 
have  to  have  competition. 

Still  another  goad  to  racing  can  be 
entirely  psychological.  I  won’t  try  to 
delve  into  it  deeply,  because  what  I  know 
about  psychology  could  be  written  on  a 
pin-head.  But  who  knows  .  .  .  maybe 
some  character  races  because  of  a  sense 
of  frustration.  He’s  unable  to  unwrap  a 
candy  bar  while  wearing  mittens.  Fanned 
into  a  rage  by  the  wind  of  his  futility,  he 
demands  an  outlet.  Physical  exertion, 
suggests  his  subconscious,  may  take  his 
mind  off  his  troubles.  So  off  to  the  wars 
he  goes. 

If  you  asked,  he’d  probably  say  he 
raced  because  he  felt  energetic.  That  is, 
if  he  could  talk.  Anyone  who  enters  a 


Gene  Gillis  proves  that  racers  aren’t 
crazy — they’re  just  loo  high-spirited. 


race  while  cloaked  in  a  blinding  rage  is 
liable  to  become  a  case  history  for  the 
local  ski  patrol. 

No,  you  don’t  have  to  be  crazy  to  race. 
And,  despite  the  old  tMust  to  that  older 
saying,  being  crazy  doesn't  help. 

So  let’s  look  it  over  briefly.  The  put- 
em-together,  let-’em-roll  fraternity 
doesn’t  race  for  monetary  gain.  It  just 
isn’t  a  paying  pursuit.  The  glory  seekers 
are  in  the  minority.  And  that  leaves'the 
majority  —  who  race  for  fun. 
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When  a  skier  striiddles  a  flag  he  incurs  the 
most  common  slalom  penalty — five  sec¬ 
onds,  which  are  added  to  his  racing  time. 


Tliird  of  a  series  of  photographs,  taken  exclusively 
for  Ski  Magazine  by  Patrick  Henry,  in  which 
Fred  Iselin,  author  of  Invitation  to  Skiing,  demon¬ 
strates  how  to  solve  some  of  the  elementary  prob¬ 
lems  encountered  when  running  slalom.  In  the 
February  issue  Mr.  Iselin  will  deal  with  some  of  the 
more  advanced  problems  of  slalom  technique. 


Closeil  gates  are  so  called  because 
they  are  set  parallel  to  the  fall 
line.  The  skier  cuts  a  closed  gate 
as  closely  as  possible  in  order  to 
insure  his  direction  for  next  gate. 


Open  gates  are  set  at  right  angles  to  the  fall  line.  The  skier  swings  high 
and  passes  through  the  line  between  the  poles  with  his  ski  tips  already- 
pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  next  gate,  out  of  the  picture  to  his  right. 
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A  combination  of  doited  and  open  gates  makes  an 
easy  and  common  slalom.  The  skier  is  forced  to 
turn  high  above  each  gate  to  keep  his  fluent  .  .  . 


.  .  .  speed.  Such  a  method  of  approach 
is  called  indirect.  After  passing  .  .  . 


.  .  .  the  closed  gate,  the  skier  turns 
into  the  next  gate  and  keeps  close  to 
the  inside  flag,  since  a  third  gate, 
not  shown,  is  tlownhill  to  his  right. 
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Iioir  to  ski 


The  author  in  action  on  the  slopes  of  Alta,  Utah. 


DEEP  POWDER 


By  SVERRE  ENGEN 

Co-director  of  the  Alta  Ski  School 


SNOW 


SKIING  in  any  kind  of  snow  can  be  fun, 
but  I  think  the  best  skiing  of  all  is  in 
deep  powder. 

Here  at  Alta  a  few  years  back,  I  had 
most  of  these  beautiful  fields  of  deep 
snow  to  myself.  The  other  skiers  were  on 
the  main  rims,  packing  the  good  deep 
stuff,  then  swinging  down  in  the  same 
tracks,  turn  after  turn,  until  it  was  a 
mass  of  grooves  and  ruts.  All  that  has 
changed.  Now  after  a  snow  fall,  ski  tracks 
appear  first  on  the  main  slopes  near  the 
lift  and  gradually  fan  out  until  there  is 
not  a  patch  of  unbroken  snow  left  on 
any  skiable  slope.  This  is  wonderful  for 
me  to  witness,  for  I  know  that  others 
have  now  learned  the  ultimate  of  skiing 
pleasure,  that  is,  skiing  in  deep  snow! 

A  skier  is  fortunate  if  he  practices  in 
deep  snow  at  the  same  time  he  is  learning 
on  packed  slopes,  for  he  usually  becomes 
a  sportsman  who  can  handle  any  type  of 
snow  before  long.  One  reason  skiers  are 
slow  to  try  to  ski  deep  snow  is  that  they 
don’t  like  to  fall  in  it,  but  you  have  to 
expect  a  few  spills.  I  have  left  as  many 
sitzmarks  in  the  deep  stuff  as  anyone  else 
learning  to  handle  it,  but  that  is  half  the 
fun,  and  I  still  enjoy  a  good  dunking 
occasionally. 

It  helps  to  know  that  accidents  are 
few  in  deep  snow.  Sharp  points  on  ski 
poles  are  the  greatest  hazard.  1  suggest 
not  using  the  straps  on  your  poles  when 
you  venture  into  deep  snow.  This  will 
feel  odd  at  first,  but  take  a  firm  hold  on 
your  hand  grip  in  the  knowledge  that 
you  are  playing  safe.  NN  hen  you  fall  on  a 
packed  slope,  your  poles  slide  away  from 
you;  but  in  deep  snow  they  tend  to 
bounce  and  are  apt  to  land  in  your  leg. 
Also,  for  future  comfort,  tuck  your  parku 
into  your  pants,  put  up  your  IiockI  or  tie 
your  ski  cap  on  tight.  (You  are  sure  to  get 
some  snow  down  your  neck  in  a  spill.) 

The  suggestion  never  to  ski  alone  Im*- 
comes  a  must  in  deep  snow.  The  deeper 
and  lighter  the  snow  the  more  fun  it  is  to 
ski  in,  but  also  the  harder  to  get  up  after 
a  fall.  Your  poles  don’t  give  you  much 
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leverage  and  often  you  can’t  see  your 
skis.  Remember  you  don’t  have  to  be 
hurt  or  twisted  to  welcome  a  helping 
hand.  Always  be  ready  to  give  someone 
else  a  lift,  too,  so  that  you  can  all  save 
the  time  and  energy  it  takes  to  get  back 
up.  Don’t  work  too  fast  in  arising,  but 
take  it  easy  so  you  won’t  wear  yourself 
out.  It  may  take  five  or  ten  minutes  to 
get  reorganized  and  ready  to  go  again. 
By  then  you  are  wondering  what  on 
earth  you  are  doing  in  the  stuff! 

I  have  started  many  skiers  in  deep 
snow.  Most  of  them  are  a  little  discour¬ 
aged  at  first  because  of  what  I  have  just 
described,  but  it  doesn’t  take  them  long 
to  gain  confidence  and  see  what  pleasures 
are  in  store.  The  falls  become  fewer  and 


the  fun  greater.  It  isn’t  easy  to  give  up 
once  you  have  tried  the  deep  snow.  You 
look  around  and  the  skiers  who  are  hav¬ 
ing  the  most  fun  are  usually  the  ones 
who  have  just  had  a  run  in  deep  snow. 
You  know  it  must  be  worth  working  at, 
so  you  try  again. 

The  greatest  mistake  is  to  try  to  ski 
det*p  snow  on  a  flat  slope.  Therefore,  to 
start,  find  a  fairly  steep  slope  with  a 
natural  run-out  at  the  bottom.  With 
your  weight  distributed  evenly  on  both 
skis  and  your  skis  close  together,  run 
straight  down  the  slope.  If  you  let  your 
legs  spread,  an  island  will  build  up  be¬ 
tween  your  skis  and  that  means  a  certain 
spill.  Notice  how  the  snow  builds  up  in 
{Continued  on  page  26) 


Occasionally  a  ftootl  tlunkinfi  in  the  deep  stuff  atlds  to  part  of  the  fun  of  skiing. 
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Beginners 


beware: 


By 

PETER  PRINGSHEIM 


The  Learn-To-Ski  formula,  bottled  by  bootleg  instructors, 
is  a  menace  to  both  the  skier’s  technique  and  pocketbook. 


IT  CREEPS  up  on  you  slowly,  then  it  gives 
you  one  of  the  worst  wallops  you  ever 
had.  It’s  the  Leam-to-Ski  cocktail,  in  the 
person  of  the  bootleg  instructor.  To  avoid 
an  inevitable  hangover,  uninitiated  skiers 
should  look  before  swallowing.  Here  are 
the  ingredients  of  the  concoction: 

pony  Ski  Troops  Credentials  (B.A., 
ith  class  snowplow  test). 

1  p(h)ony  Championship  Title  (pref¬ 
erably  European  and/or  uncheckable). 

1  slice  Continental  Accent. 

1  twist  “Formerly  with  .  .  or 
“Trainer  of  .  .  Fill  to  the  brim  with 
hokum.  Swizzle  with  a  swindle  stick. 

This  recipe,  of  course  in  refined  camou¬ 
flage,  is  nowadays  advertised  widely  in 
brochures,  newspapers,  ski  publications 
and  press  releases.  Fred  Iselin,  co-director 
of  the  Aspen  Ski  School,  calls  the  bootleg 
instructor  an  international  menace.  “\Mier- 
ever  people  ski”,  he  says,  “there  are  these 
fly-by-night  ski  instructors.  It  seems  that 
a  new  crop  of  this  type  comes  up  every 
year.” 

Every  year,  also,  thousands  of  young 
people  get  the  ski  bug  and  are  ready  for 
their  first  week-end  of  skiing.  Among 
them,  and  particularly  in  the  large  popu¬ 
lation  centers,  the  bootleg  teachers  find 
easy  prey.  Even  before  there  is  snow  on 
the  ground,  tempting  ads  are  sprung  to 
make  an  early  catch.  “We  teach  you  in 
five  easy  indoor  lessons  what  it  would  take 
five  weeks  to  learn  on  the  ski  slope.”  A 
majority  of  these  mushrooming  indoor 
ski  schools,  with  a  very  few  notable  ex¬ 
ceptions,  base  their  entire  sales  talk  on  a 
spider-web  of  misleading  phrases.  Rather 
than  emphasize  the  true  and  obvious  ad¬ 
vantages  of  their  mechanical  indoor  gadg¬ 
ets,  namely  pre-skiing  physical  condition¬ 
ing,  these  dry-course  doctors  infer  the 
absurd  promise  of  accomplished  tech¬ 
nique  in  a  jilTy. 

In  New  York  City,  where  an  alarming 
number  of  these  self-styled  ski  schools  are 
cashing  in  on  the  novice  skiers’  unguided 
eagerness  to  learn,  not  a  single  one  of  their 


instructors,  when  last  checked,  had  been 
certified  by  the  appropriate  authorities. 
The  reason  is  that,  judging  from  their 
performance  on  the  real  stuff,  none  of 
them  would  be  likely  to  pass  the  rigid 
standards  of  a  ski  instructor’s  test. 

These  indoor  ski  schools  have  made 
themselves  glorified  representatives  of  the 
various  rivalling  techniques  (if  “  Arlberg”, 
the  turntables  are  set  for  a  classical  stem- 
bogen;  if  “Allais”,  the  instructors  wear 
longues  lanieres);  stembogenites  regard 
the  parallelists  with  exaggerated  con¬ 
tempt,  and  vice  versa.  But  once  the  snow 
arrives,  they  all  go  in  the  same  direction: 
by  bus,  train  and  plane,  the  indoor  gradu¬ 
ates  are  catapulted  onto  the  ski  slopes. 

Once  in  the  snow,  the  students  soon 
find  out  that,  except  for  being  in  better 
physical  trim  and  for  possessing  more 
theoretical  ski  know-how  than  their  non¬ 
indoor  equivalents,  they  have  equal  trou¬ 
ble  managing  their  stubborn  boards. 
They  also  discover  that  their  instructors 
looked  a  great  deal  better  indoors  than 
outdoors.  Last  winter,  when  one  such 
group  headed  north,  our  man  Uller  went 
along  for  the  ride.  His  report  (with 
apologies  to  The  \'ew  Yorkers  Stanley) 
follows: 

“Boarded  plane  6:30  a.m.  Shared 
bucketseat  with  attractive  brunette. 
Took  off  8:30  a.m.  Pressurized  towards 
brunette.  She  obviously  Allais  fan.  Talks 
of  parallel  rouades.  Very  impressive. 
Fifteen  indoor  lessons,  all  body  rotation. 
Told  her  me  Arlberg  man  from  way  back. 
Pressurizer  goes  on  blink.  Sub-zero  blasts. 
Land  on  snowfield.  Bumpy  hour  bus  ride 
to  hotel.  Wholesome  meal  in  same. 
Brunette  missing.  Thawing  out  upstairs. 
Interview  trip  conductor.  Handsome 
fellow,  middle  thirties,  ski  instructor, 
Eskimo  accent.  Snowstorm  outside.  Esti¬ 
mate  five  inches  new  powder  on  twelve- 
inch  base.  Investigate  brunette  where¬ 
abouts.  Find  her  studying  Albouy’s 
‘Allais  Technique’.  Excellent  book.  Join 
classes  with  brunette,  now  thawed  out. 
Watch  class  do  Ixxly  rotations  on  flat. 


Count  eleven  rotations  to  right,  eleven 
counter  rotations  to  left.  Instructor  in¬ 
forms  limbering-up  necessity.  Makes 
sense.  Pupils  taken  to  top  of  hill.  Eskimo 
accent  explains  parallel  upliill  Christiania. 
Find  subsequent  demonstration  shaky, 
skis  herringboning.  \\  onder  where  went 
‘parallel’.  Students  try.  Skis  don’t  turn. 
Bee-line  into  road  ditch  in  thirty-second 
intervals.  Count  37  sitzmarks.  Notice 
brunette  in  tears  after  sixteenth  try. 
Instructor  commences  packing  beautiful 
powder  into  indoor  shape.  Still  trouble. 
Ski  away  from  class.  Do  a  few  stembogens. 
Hear  Eskimo  laugh.  Ski  further  away  from 
class,  up  mountain.  No  Eskimo  laugh 
Only  sound  of  crisp  powder.  Make  fast 
downhill  run.  Detect  brunette  dumg 
straight  snowplow  behind  Eskimo.  Latter 
much  improved.  Skis  still  herringboning. 
but  in  reverse.  No  doubt  left  ‘parallel’ 
indoors.  Watch  entire  class  straight-snow¬ 
plowing.  Everybody  relieved  but  confused 
regarding  abrupt  change  in  technique. 
Class  concluded.  Suggest  Eskimo  accent 
join  me  in  fast  run  down  mountain,  for 
fun.  Declines  with  acrimony.  No  sense  of 
humor.  Rejoin  brunette  in  hotel.  Very 
wholesome  meal.  Retire  9:52  p.m.  Dream 
of  Allais  doing  flawless  50  m.p.h.  rouades 
t  hrough  knee-deep  powder  pulling  Eskimo 
on  sled  behind  him.” 

This  laconic  diary  helps  to  illustrate, 
first,  that  mechanical  indoor  training 
aids  are  neither  theoretical  nor  practical 
substitutes  for  direct  snow-contact  ex¬ 
perience;  second,  that  if  an  instructor 
cannot  efficiently  demonstrate  outdoors 
his  indoor  ski  technique  on  whatever 
snow  he  encounters,  he  should,  at  best, 
stay  indoors;  and  third,  that  any  particu¬ 
lar  ski  technique  is  only  as  good  as  it  is 
taught  (indoors  or  out):  if  taught  by 
unqualified  persons,  the  best  skiing 
method  will  lose  for  the  pupil  its  indi¬ 
viduality  as  well  as  its  validity. 

One  finds  bootleg  instructors  not  only 
in  some  indoor  schools.  The  prize,  for 
trafficking  in  false  pretenses,  and  for 
featuring  the  half-truth  and  for  erecting 
unscrupulous  advertising  facades,  goes  to 
certain  all-expense  ski  trip  operators  who 
advertise:  “Form  your  own  groups  to  take 
advantage  of  our  specially  reduced  rates 
including  free  ski  instruction.”  As  far  as 
teaching  skiing  is  concerned,  that  part  of 
{Continued  on  page  28) 
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An  hour  with  Nathaniel  L.  Goodrich,  who 
has  combined  skiing,  mountaineering,  and 
literature  into  a  life  of  work  and  sport. 


By  William  Breyfogle 


Oil  painting  by  Paul  Sample 


Mr.  Goodrich  had  no  intention  of  being 
drawn  into  a  debate  on  the  relative 
merits  of  present-day  skiing  and  the  ski¬ 
ing  of  nearly  forty  years  ago,  though  he  is 
eminently  qualified  to  discuss  both. 
“There  are  far  more  skiers  to-day,  and  I 
think  they  have  just  as  much  fun  as  we 
did.  On  the  other  hand,  I  doubt  whether 
they  have  any  more.  Per  person,  that  is.” 
All  the  new  equipment? 

“Except  for  racers,  that’s  relatively  un¬ 
important.  There  is  an  irreducible  mini¬ 
mum  of  equipment,  and,  for  the  recrea¬ 
tional  skier,  the  closer  you  stay  to  that 
minimum,  the  better  you  are  apt  to  fare. 
It’s  true  of  every  sport  —  golf  and  fishing 
are  good  examples  —  that  you  have  to 
beware  of  gadgets.  The  sport  itself  is  what 
matters.” 

The  new  techniques,  then? 

Mr.  Goodrich  smiled.  “I  still  use  the 
telemark.  My  contemporaries  and  I 
taught  ourselves  skiing,  out  of  books,  and 
the  modem  experts  might  say  that  we 
formed  bad  habits.  But  they  were  com¬ 
fortable  habits;  they  worked,  and  I  don’t 
know  that  we  even  thought  of  them  as 
technique.  Our  skiing  was  mostly  in  deep 
powder,  and  the  telemark  works  well  in 
that  kind  of  going.” 

That  was  still  the  kind  of  skiing  Mr. 
Goodrich  preferred? 

“For  myself,  yes.  But  I  am  not  out  to 
make  converts.  Downhill  and  slalom  and 
jumping  are  much  more  spectacular.  But 
touring  on  skis,  or  climbing,  lets  you  get 
off  by  yourself  or  with  a  friend  or  two.” 

Mr.  Goodrich  was,  of  course,  a  w'ell- 
known  cragsman.  WTiich  came  first  with 
him  —  skiing,  or  mountain-climbing? 

“In  point  of  time,  mountains.  And  I’ve 
probably  done  more  climbing  than  skiing. 
But  the  one  doesn’t  exclude  the  other,  and 
I’m  glad  that  I’ve  never  had  to  choose 
between  them.” 

The  collection  of  books  and  periodicals 
on  skiing  at  Dartmouth  College  is  said  to 
be  the  finest  in  North  America.  These 


books  he  collected  during  his  long  years 
as  librarian  of  Dartmouth  College,  from 
which  post  he  has  recently  retired.  Just 
how  had  it  begun? 

Mr.  Goodrich  appeared  to  relish  that 
question.  He  puffed  hard,  and  drew  a  cloud 
of  smoke  from  the  big  pipe  his  interviewer 
had  thought  extinct.  “How  did  it  begin? 
Why,  very  modestly!  In  1912,  when  I 
came  to  Hanover,  skiing  w'as  just  begin¬ 
ning.  There  were  no  teachers,  and  I 
thought  of  buying  two  or  three  books,  to 
help  the  boys  teach  themselves.  German 
and  French  books,  and  the  great  British 
Annual  that  Arnold  Lunn  edited.  It  sur¬ 
prised  me  to  find  how  little  literature  on 
skiing  was  available.  Then,  of  course,  it 
was  an  easy  transition  to  the  idea  of  form¬ 
ing  a  complete  collection.  We  haven’t 
quite  got  that,  but  we’ve  come  close! 
You  see,  we  were  in  at  the  beginning,  and 
that  is  the  great  secret  of  starting  any 
collection.  People  hadn’t  really  begun  to 
write  books  about  skiing  before  the  turn 
of  the  century.  On  mountain-climbing  we 
don’t  claim  to  have  more  than  a  selection.” 

The  windows  of  Mr.  Goodrich’s  study 
look  out  on  the  slopes  of  a  golf-course, 
with  the  foothills  and  the  true  mountains 
in  the  distance.  “It  isn’t  as  awe-inspiring 
as  the  Far  West,”  Mr.  Goodrich  conceded, 
nodding  at  the  New  England  view.  “But 
skiing  in  the  East  is  fun,  and  that’s  what 
I  think  skiing  should  be.  You  can  have 
fun  anywhere,  and  I  don’t  belittle  the  Alps 
or  California  or  the  Canadian  Rockies.  I 
have  very  pleasant  memories  of  them  all, 
and  of  other  places.  But  no  more  pleasant 
than  my  memories  of  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont.” 

Would  he  elaborate  on  some  of  those 
memories? 

“Well,  two  weeks  in  the  Alps,  in  1929. 
I  went  to  Miirren,  and  met  Arnold  Lunn 
for  the  first  time.  We’ve  all  heard  about 
the  icy,  British  reserve,  but  I  saw  not  a 
trace  of  it  He  went  to  all  sorts  of  trouble 
to  make  my  stay  pleasant.” 


It  occurred  to  the  interviewer  that  a 
quiet-spoken  scholar-sportsman  like  Mr. 
Goodrich  would  be  just  the  kind  to  recom¬ 
mend  himself  to  the  English.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Lunn  did  not  deserve  all  the  credit. 

“Then  to  Davos,”  Mr.  Goodrich  said. 
“And  I  hired  a  guide  and  crossed  the 
Silvretta  passes,  at  10,000  feet,  into 
Austria.  You  know  —  St.  Anton,  and  the 
Arlberg-Kandahar  Race.  Wengen  and 
Scheidegg.  But  I  don’t  want  to  bore  you.” 

Mr.  Goodrich  had  climbed  in  the  Alps, 
too? 

He  chuckled.  “In  1933,  and  I’m  not 
proud  of  the  performance!  The  Jungfrau, 
Mont  Blanc  and  the  Matterhorn,  one 
after  another.  A  typical  American  tourist 
job!  The  year  before  that,  it  was  the 
Pyrenees,  and  that  was  a  little  more 
creditable.  On  the  French  side,  the  foot¬ 
hills  are  lovely.  But  I  did  one  foolish 
thing.  There  was  a  peak  I  wanted  to  climb, 
because  Kipling  mentions  it.  We  had  low 
clouds  in  the  morning  of  that  day,  and  I 
got  a  late  start.  I  should  have  stayed 
overnight  in  the  little  shelter  on  the  sum¬ 
mit.  Instead,  I  started  back  down  in  the 
afternoon. 

“All  at  once,  I  got  very  tired.  I  had  to 
sit  down  and  rest,  and  I  thought  I  must 
be  badly  out  of  training.  But  when  I  got 
back  to  the  hotel  and  got  the  map  out,  I 
found  that  I  had  walked  twenty-five 
miles  and  climbed  and  descended  some 
sixteen  thousand  feet.  There’s  no  excuse 
for  a  thing  like  that!” 

Getting  back  to  skiing,  hadn’t  Mr. 
Goodrich  once  edited  the  Annual? 

“For  five  or  six  years,  before  Roger 
I.angley  took  over.  He  does  a  better  job, 
because  he  gets  out  and  meets  people,  and 
I  didn’t  have  time  for  that.  I  wasn’t 
greatly  interested  in  competitive  skiing, 
either.  What  I  tried  for  was  well-written, 
readable  articles.  Again,  that’s  firankly  a 
reflection  of  a  personal  predilection,  and 
I  don’t  insist  that  I  was  right.” 

{Continued  on  page  31) 
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Powder  Snow 

{Continued  from  page  20) 

front  of  your  legs  and  holds  you  back. 
It  actually  serves  as  a  brake  and  makes 
you  steadier,  consequently  making  it 
easier  to  ski.  Also  notice  how  you  literally 
float  in  the  snow  rather  than  ski  on  top 
of  it.  Looking  hack  at  your  tracks  your 
impres.sion  may  he:  “Did  I  come  down 
that  slope  in  that  deep  snow?”  It  is  only 
the  lieginning,  Iwlieve  me. 

Up  on  the  same  slope  again,  choose  a 
new  route  in  unbroken  snow  to  control 
your  speed.  Now,  knowing  that  you  can 
ski  slowly  in  deep  snow,  you’ll  want  to 
speed  up  a  little,  so  try  this :  skiing  straight 
down,  lift  the  tip  of  one  ski,  skiing  on  one 
ski  only  while  the  other  floats  along  in  the 
snow.  Now  shift  your  weight,  lifting  only 
the  tip  of  the  other  ski  and  so  on.  With 
snow  building  up  on  only  one  ski  at  a 
time,  there  is  less  resistance  so  naturally 
you  travel  faster.  Skiing  in  deep  snow  is 
done  mostly  on  one  ski  at  a  time  which 
prol>ahly  gives  us  that  sense  of  freedom 
we  feel,  such  as  in  dancing.  With  snow 
billowing  np  and  around  you,  leaving  a 
smoke-like  trail  i)ehind,  you  have  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  high  speed  and  it  is  hard  to  believe 
you  are  travelling  slower  in  deep  snow 
than  you  would  l)e  on  a  packed  slope. 

By  now  you  should  feel  the  rhythm  of 
shifting  your  weight  from  ski  to  ski; 
realize  it  isn’t  necessary  to  see  your  skis; 
and  feel  that  you  can  control  your  speed. 
You’ll  soon  want  to  try  to  turn  so  keep 
these  pointers  in  mind:  because  it  is 
necessary  to  have  speed  to  turn,  let  your 
skis  travel  down  the  fall  line  longer.  You 
can’t  get  around  by  forcing  the  snow  if 
your  skis  aren’t  in  a  position  to  turn  — 
you’ll  only  bog  down  on  the  spot.  An 
important  adjustment  is  to  ski  with  your 
weight  more  in  the  middle  of  your  skis 
rather  than  out  in  front  as  you  do  on 
packed  slopes.  This  is  necessary  to  keep 


the  tips  planing  up  rather  than  diving 
downward. 

Once  you  understand  why  you  are  do¬ 
ing  this  it  will  come  naturally.  You’ll 
soon  have  your  weight  at  your  command 
so  that  you  can  dive  forward  if  you  ski 
onto  a  packed  slope  from  the  deep  snow, 
or  drift  back  as  the  snow  becomes  deeper 
and  your  skis  tend  to  dive  down. 

If  in  spite  of  all  you  do,  your  skis  still 
go  down,  it  may  be  that  your  skis  are  too 
stiff  for  learning  to  ski  in  deep  snow.  A 
soft  limber  ski  will  make  learning  easier, 
but  later  on  a  stiffer  one  will  do.  You 
will  also  find  that  you  ski  on  the  whole 
surface  of  the  skis  rather  than  the  edges 
as  on  packed  slopes.  It  will  also  help  if 
you  settle  definitely  at  the  end  of  each 
turn.  This  trick  lets  you  gage  your  speed 
before  you  go  into  the  next  turn,  so  that 
you  never  have  to  do  another  turn  be¬ 
cause  you  feel  out  of  control  or  before 
you  are  ready  for  it.  With  these  few  hints 
and  adjustments,  you  will  find  that  the 
turns  you  used  on  packed  slopes  also  work 


in  the  same  manner  in  the  deep  snow. 

Before  long  you  will  be  searching  for 
the  steepest  possible  slopes  to  try  out 
your  turns,  whether  they  be  snow  plows, 
parallel  Christies,  or  the  dipsy  doodle. 
You  started  to  learn  the  dipsy  doodle 
when  you  first  began  lifting  one  ski  at  a 
time.  It  is  a  short  rhythm  turn,  similar  to 
dancing  from  one  ski  to  the  other,  and  a 
natural  result  of  deep  snow  skiing  once 
you  relax  and  begin  to  play  on  skis.  It  is 
wise  to  remember  that  you  are  never 
through  learning  in  this  wonderful  busi¬ 
ness  of  skiing,  so  now  you  have  something 
to  work  on  when  you  are  lucky  enough  to 
find  yourself  in  deep  powder.  You’ll  find 
that  individual  style  is  easier  to  develop 
in  deep  snow  than  on  a  packed  slope  and 
adds  a  lot  of  pleasure  to  your  skiing. 

The  first  time  you  race  down  an  un¬ 
tracked  slope  in  long  sweeping  turns, 
feeling  the  snow  building  up  around  your 
legs  and  the  spray  billowing  up  around 
your  face,  I  believe  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  you  have  never  really  skied. 
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Sherloek  Holmes— Ski  Pioneer 

By  JERRY  CHURCH 


SWITZERLAND  and  skiing  seem  to  go 
together,  like  bread  and  butter.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  skiers  regularly  zoom  down  the 
snowy  Swiss  slopes,  thinking  that  this 
Alpine  country  must  have  been  made 
just  for  the  sport.  But,  strangely  enough, 
skiing  was  unknown  in  Switzerland  untU 
comparatively  recent  years! 

Our  sport  got  started  in  the  Land  of 
Cantons  only  because  an  English  doctor 
(who  was  himself  unable  to  ski!)  was 
vacationing  there  with  his  invalid  wife. 
The  doctor  —  whose  name  is  famous  to¬ 
day  not  as  a  physician  or  sportsman  but 
as  a  writer  —  was  Sir  Arthur  Conan 
Doyle. 

Sherlock  Holmes  had  already  made  his 
appearance  in  several  of  his  well-known 
exploits  when  the  Doyles  arrived  at  Davos, 
high  in  the  Alps.  The  trip  to  Switzerland 
had  been  made  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
physician  whom  Dr.  Doyle  had  engaged 
to  report  on  his  wife’s  health.  Although 
he  himself  never  completely  lost  his  skill 
in  medicine,  Conan  Doyle  had  by  this 
time  very  nearly  forsaken  the  profession 
of  physician  for  that  of  writer. 

The  name  of  Conan  Doyle  as  the 
creator  of  Sherlock  Holmes  and  the  author 
of  other  pieces  of  fiction  was  becoming 


widely  known  in  Europe  and  America. 
Doyle  rejoiced  in  the  success  that  had 
finally  come  to  him  after  years  of  struggle, 
and  was  making  plans  for  other  Sherlock 
Holmes  adventures  and  turning  a  new 
novel  over  in  his  mind. 

Consequently,  as  soon  as  they  were 
established  in  Davos  and  his  wife’s  health 
seemed  to  be  on  the  mend,  Conan  Doyle 
plunged  into  his  writing.  Yet  Doyle  was 
one  who  always  combined  a  vigorous 
outdoor  life  with  the  physically  con¬ 
fining  occupation  of  the  writer.  He  began 
to  think  of  a  suitable  form  of  sport  and 
exercise  in  which  to  engage  while  in 
Switzerland. 


It  so  happened  that  Dr.  Doyle  had 
recently  been  reading  the  reports  of  his 
explorations  written  by  the  Arctic  pi¬ 
oneer,  Nansen.  Nansen’s  paragraphs  on 
skis  and  skiing  now  came  back  to  the 
Englishman’s  mind,  and  he  determined 
to  learn  to  ski  in  Switzerland. 

At  that  time  (a  little  more  than  fifty 
years  ago),  the  enthusiast  might  have 
searched  high  and  low  in  every  canton  in 
Switzerland  without  finding  a  ski.  Finally, 
Sir  Arthur  ordered  skis  from  Norway. 
They  arrived  in  due  time.  In  the  mean¬ 
while,  Dr.  Doyle  had  succeeded  in  track¬ 
ing  down  two  Swiss  who  knew  at  least 
the  rudiments  of  skiing.  He  engaged  them 
to  be  his  instructors. 

Conan  Doyle  took  the  bumps  and  dis¬ 
couragements  of  the  apprentice  skier  with 
his  unfailing,  cheery  good  humor.  He 
soon  felt  himself  proficient  enough  to  plan 
a  twelve-mile  skiing  expedition  with  the 
two  Swiss.  It  was  an  unheard-of  under¬ 
taking  in  Switzerland,  and  curious  vil¬ 
lagers  lined  the  way  and  gathered  in  a 
knot  to  see  the  finish. 

The  last  mile  of  the  course  was  a 
descent  to  a  small  village.  Observers  of 
the  momentous  event  have  recorded  that 
{Continued  on  Page  29) 
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Beginners  Beware! 

{Continued  from  page  21) 

the  all-expense  trip  is  usually  very  much 
all  at  the  expense  of  the  unfortunate  vic¬ 
tims.  W  hen  one  familiar  with  the  requi¬ 
sites  for  a  pood  ski  instructor  watches 
these  operators  in  the  act  of  ski  teaching 
(one  finds  them  on  weekends  everywhere), 
he  is  completely  overwhelmed  by  the 
colossal  nerve  with  which  they  engage  in 
such  activity.  The  “former  Highschool 
ski  champion  of  (you  guess  where)”  is 
found  in  deep  distress  trying  to  show  the 
execution  of  a  simple  kick-turn.  The 
“trainer  of  Olympic  ski  teams”  is  seen 
struggling  for  balance  while  heading  a 
snowplow  class. 

One  would  think  that  the  masks,  now 
literally  falling  into  the  snow,  would  be 
recognized  by  the  pupils.  But  usually  the 
victims  are  too  inexperienced  to  perceive 
incompetence  when  they  see  it.  And  all 
too  often  they  blame  their  own  ineptitude 
instead  of  their  teachers’  for  the  trouble 
they  have. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  an  expert 
skier  is  not  necessarily  also  an  expert 
instructor;  and  that  a  good  teacher  does 
not  have  to  be  a  top-notch  skier.  Although 
this  may  be  true,  it  is  nevertheless  certain 
that  ski  instructing  is  a  craft  which  re¬ 
quires  years  of  hard  work  and  careful 
polish  before  it  becomes  a  profesvsion 
which  can  ask  for  a  legitimate  fee,  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly. 


Bona  fide  members  of  this  profession 
are  understandably  concerned  over  the 
harm  that  is  done  by  the  quacks:  the  bad 
technique  taught  which  has  to  be  undone, 
the  waste  of  time  and  money,  and  the 
discouragement  which  often  makes  a 
potential  skier  give  up  needlessly.  The 
solution,  they  believe,  lies  in  conxincing 
the  general  skiing  public  to  seek  out  from 
the  very  beginning  only  qualifie<l  teachers. 

Hannes  Schneider,  dean  of  ski  instruc¬ 
tors,  gives  this  advice:  “I  firmly  believe 
each  ski  area  should  advertise  the  instruc¬ 
tors  in  their  area  who  have  been  certified 
by  the  U.  S.  Eastern  Amateur  Ski  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Every  year  the  ‘Eastern’  pub¬ 
lishes  the  names  of  the  certified  teachers, 
but  I  fear  it  never  reaches  the  larger 
group  of  novice  skiers.  We  (at  Cranmore 
Mountain)  are  in  a  fortunate  position, 
because  all  the  land  is  privately  owned. 
^^'e,  therefore,  control  any  ‘bootleg’  teach¬ 
ing.  It  seems  that  the  only  way  to  combat 
this  practice  is  for  every  inn  keeper,  tow 
operator  and  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
tell  their  visitors  which  instructors  in 
their  own  area  are  capable  and  certified.” 

Every  division  of  the  National  Ski 
Association  has  a  program  for  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  ski  instructor  candidates 
and  for  their  eventual  certification.  In 
addition,  “the  Eastern  committee  for  the 
certification  of  ski  instructors  has  pro¬ 
posed  a  second  class  of  instructor  rating: 
Examined  Assistant  Instructor.  The  rat¬ 
ing  would  be  limited  in  tenure,  possibly 


to  two  or  three  years,  and  Axill  be  issued 
during  that  time  only  to  teachers  who 
may  be  expected  under  normal  conditions 
to  advance  in  skill  and  knowledge  to  the 
full  status  of  Eastern  Certified  Ski  In¬ 
structor.” 

Such  measures  as  this  are  being  taken 
officially  within  the  sport  itself.  In  the 
end,  however,  it  remains  with  the  lay 
public  to  combat  conclusively  the  un¬ 
principled  and  injurious  practices  of  the 
fly-by-nights  by  refusing  to  patronize 
them. 

California 

{Continued  from  page  11) 

struction  of  two  chair  lifts  and  one  aerial 
tramway  to  span  more  than  six  miles 
distance  and  over  9,000  feet  of  climb  as 
feasible  from  the  engineering  point  of  view. 

The  tremendous  amount  of  summer 
tourist  traffic,  now  increased  by  the 
creation  of  the  beautiful  mountain  lake 
dammed  up  behind  Shasta  Dam,  plus  the 
easy  accessibility  of  the  region  during  the 
winter,  should  also  make  the  project 
economically  possible.  Of  course,  during 
the  present  state  of  world  affairs  such 
tremendous  projects  belong  strictly  in 
the  dream  category.  But  then,  Cali¬ 
fornians  have  always  had  a  habit  of 
dreaming  successfully. 

VISIT  tKtje  AT  STOWE 


SWITZERLAND 

it  ST.  MORITZ 
it  DAVOS 
it  AROSA 


TO  THE  GREAT  SKI  CENTERS 
OF  EUROPE 


FRANCE 


The  Famous  Royal  Route 
overnight  from  New  York 


Alone,  or  with  a  congenial  KLM  Ski 
group,  holiday  fun  starts  the  moment 
you  board  your  Roj/al  Route  Con- 
iteU<Uion!  KLM  is  known  as  the 
“Skier’s  Airline,”  because  it  has 
featured  trips  to  the  favorite  ski 
resorts  of  Europe  for  many  years.  At 
these  world  renowned  winter  play¬ 
grounds  both  “doing”  .  .  .  skiing, 
skating,  bobsledding  .  .  .  and  just 

LOW  ‘‘THRIFT  SEASON”  ROUND  TRIP  RATES  NOW  IN  EFFECT 

SEE  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT  or  ELM  Royal  Dutch  Airlines,  572  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  19,  N.  Y.  Other  offices  in  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Detroit, 
Miami,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Boston,  Montreal  and  Toronto. 


“looking”  achieve  a  new  high  in 
pleasure! 


Firit  ergonbed  Ski  Oreup  leaves  with 
John  Jay  Fabruary  10,  19S1.  Two 
weeks  all-inclusive  cost  $759.00— 
Switieriand  end  Austria.  Write  for 
folder. 


WORLD'S  FIRST  AIRUNE  IN  SERVICE 
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Sherlock  Holmes  i 

{Continued  from  page  27) 

Sir  Arthur  made  that  last  mile  on  the  j 


seat  of  his  pants! 

But  make  it  he  did,  and  thereby  brougrht 
skiing  to  Switzerland  to  stay.  Doyle  him¬ 
self  made  a  predietion  at  the  time :  “Soon 
you  will  see  hundreds  of  Englishmen  who 
will  come  to  Switzerland  for  the  skiing.” 

Sir  Arthur  lived  to  see  his  prediction 
ul'iled  many  times  over.  Thousands  of 
<Liers  today  are  paying  unconscious  tri¬ 
bute  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  English 
d(K  tor,  turned  wTiter  and  sportsman. 

High  Mountains  West 

{Continued  from  page  10) 
skiing  possibilities  that  have  as  yet  hardly 
been  touched. 

Los  Angeles,  with  five  chair  lifts  and 
many  other  facilities  within  a  radius  of 
one  hundred  miles  is,  from  a  skier’s  point 
of  view,  the  best-situated  major  city  in 
\merica. 

And  finally,  don’t  let  the  cactus-clad 
di'serts  of  the  Southwest  fool  you  into 
thinking  that  there  is  no  skiing.  Southwest 
mountains  are  high  enough  to  reach  heavy 
snows,  and  the  climate  is  dry  enough  to 
ki^ep  it  powdery  despite  the  strong  sun. 
New  Mexico’s  La  Madera  area  at  Albu- 
(pierque  (T-bar)  and  Santa  Fe  Basin 
(double-chair  lift)  attract  not  only  local 
skiers  but  also  visitors  from  farther  away, 
particularly  from  Texas. 

Arizona’s  main  area  is  the  Arizona  Snow 
Bowl  at  Flagstaff,  though  skiing  is  pos¬ 
sible  almost  as  far  south  as  the  Mexican 
border,  near  Tucson. 


'AlMdhofsmkij  .  . ,  by  \  Swiss 
cbampion  Mrned  artiso\  .  .  . 
us«d  by  Olympic  teom^the 
world  over.  \  \ 


^quip^enl  beorira 
•***  Dean  of| 

^  modorn^iiffa  \  1 

.  .  .  get  them  onijf  ot\  MORGAN'Siin 
Montreol  .  .  ..  Conan's  qualit\depal|l- 
menf  store  for  more  tbon  a  ceimiry.  \ 


HENRY  MO'flO*N%CO.  Ll\iTE6 


KNEE  ACTION 
Ski  Pants 


The  ultimate  in  ski-tested  White  Stag 
design!  New  Knee-Action  fullness  where 
you  need  it!...  100 Vo  worsted  water- 
repellent  Whipcord  ...specially  treated 
inside  for  softness  next  to  the  skin! 


Corded  outseams.  Blue-Black  or  Grey. 
1 .  Tow-tob*  for  ski-tow  tickets.  s^ort.  Medium,  Longs.  Women’s:  1 0  to  20. 


2.  Wide  tunnel  belt  loops.  Men’s:  30  to  40  waist . 22.95 


3.  Lastit-grip  inner  waistband. 

4.  Special  crotch  allows  maxi¬ 
mum  leg  spread. 

5.  New  Knee-Action  width. 

6.  Improved  Bootgrip  Bottoms. 

AT  TOP  STORES 


Nylon  Jackets  and  Parkas  from  14.95 


«FAT.  APPLitO  rom 
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Steel  Edges: 


common  edges.  They  are  well  worth  the 
difference,  I  feel,  to  the  serious  skier,  but 


The  Pros  and  Cons  of  U.S.  vs.  European  Edges 

By  Edward  Scott 


STEEL  edges  have  been 
used  ever  since  skiing 
started  to  boom  in  this 
country;  yet  there  has 
been  no  improvement 
whatever  in  the  standard 
edge  used  on  nearly  all 
our  skis.  Edges  remain  a 
constant  source  of  trou¬ 
ble  and  expense.  Here 
and  abroad  there  have 
been  hundreds  of  designs 
developed,  some  very  in¬ 
genious;  but  the  flat 
Lettner-type  edge  in  medium-long  sec¬ 
tions  with  plain  beveled  ends  still  is  in 
6rst  place,  I  believe,  due  to  low  initial 
cost  and  the  ease  with  which  repairs  can 
be  made.  Workmanship  is  often  sloppy  in 
the  beveling  and  countersinking,  and  the 
steel  is  sometimes  so  soft  that  it  soon  loses 
its  sharpness  and  won’t  hold  on  ice.  Until 
recently  only  one  U.  S.  firm  made  a  really 


hard  edge,  and  it  was  in  12"  sections  that 
sheared  off  screws  very  badly. 

WTien  a  ski  bends,  the  edges  are  on  the 
outside  of  the  arc  and  must  stretch 
slightly,  the  amount  being  directly  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  length  between  the  ex¬ 
treme  screws  of  each  section.  In  long  sec¬ 
tions  this  stretch  is  considerable;  since  the 
edge  is  stronger,  the  end  screw  usually 
breaks  off. 

The  most  common  length  of  edge  used 
on  U.  S.  skis  is  9^",  with  screws  so  near 
each  end  that  the  length  between  them  is 
The  Swiss  edge  most  often  seen  here 
is  the  G.S.,  which  has  5  %"  sections,  and 
due  to  interlocking  design  the  extreme 
screws  are  only  3^"  apart.  This  means 
a  sixty  per  cent  reduction  of  stretching, 
and  eliminates  screw  breakage.  These 
edges  are  of  extremely  hard  steel  and  are 
carefully  made  with  tongue-and-groove 
ends,  all  of  which  makes  them  cost  $7.75 
a  set,  unattached,  against  $2.25  for  our 


are  not  a  solution  for  the  average  skier. 

A  Norwegian  edge,  the  Lettner-Rapid, 
costs  about  $3.40  and,  while  not  of  very 
hard  steel,  is  twenty-five  per  cent  thicker 
than  common  edges,  and  thus  stiffer 
and  stronger.  The  sections  are  also  in¬ 
terlocking  and  are  7%"  long  and  6"  be¬ 
tween  extreme  screws  —  giving  35%  less 
stretch  and  virtually  eliminating  screw 
breakage.  They  come  with  special  screws 
which  have  very  small  heads  and  deep 
sharp  threads  which  hold  very  well. 
You’ll  see  them  on  nearly  all  Scandinavian 
skis. 

Both  the  above  edges,  and  nearly  all 
other  European  edges,  have  off-center 
screw  holes  so  that  the  screws  are  farther 
in  from  the  side  of  the  ski  —  thus  lessen¬ 
ing  splitting  and  breakage,  particularly 
when  the  edges  are  offset.  The  sections, 
therefore,  have  to  be  made  in  lefts  and 
rights,  at  a  tiny  advance  in  cost  that 
would  seem  to  be  too  much  for  our  manu¬ 
facturers. 

One  U.  S.  firm  has  made  an  interlocking 
edge  for  years,  but  the  design  allows  lat¬ 
eral  movement  and  the  steel  is  very  soft. 


MARVELOUS  Skis 


Interlocking  design  means  that  the 
front  edge  of  each  section  tucks  into  a  re¬ 
cess  under  the  rear  end  of  the  next  sec¬ 
tion,  and  hence  the  front  end  needs  no 
screw  to  hold  it.  The  greatest  advantage 
of  this  design  is  that  there  are  not  two 
{Continued  on  page  35) 


Austrian 
PEPI  GABL 
World's  Champions 
shi  coach 


"SKI  SPORT  SKIS  are  marvelous! 
You  control  them  so  easily,"  says 
Austrian  Pepi  GabI,  Coach  of 
World’s  Champions.  "Beginners 
learn  easier,  experts  get  utmost 
sport  and  results  with  SKI  SPORT 
SKIS.  Their  balanced-flexibility 
means  shock  absorber  action  in 
the  skis  not  your  knees.  I  highly 
recommend  SKI  SPORT  SKIS." 


From  Waterton  Lakes  on  the  Montana  border, 
throughout  the  rugged  Crow's  Nest  and  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  north,  Alberta  offers  fabulous  skiing 
terrain.  Banff's  championship  facilities  are  world- 
renowned,  and  include  electrically  operated  chair 
\  lift.  rope  tows,  and  the  high  country 
ski  lodges  at  Norquay,  Sunshine,  Lake 
Louise  and  Assiniboine.  At  Jasper 
magnificent  new  ski  terrain  cen- 
I  tres  around  Marmot  Basin,  a  natural 
I  ski  bowl  with  double  rims  providing 
I  runs  up  to  four  miles.  Maligne  Valley 
I  and  Columbia  Icefields  offer  unde- 
j  veloped  terrain  from  December  to 


ALBERTA  TRAVEL  BUREAU  | 
Legislative  Buildings,  ' 

Edmonton,  Alberta 

Please  Send  □  Ski  News 
Q  Summer  Travel  Information  to; 


•  DEALERS  —  Send 
for  PRICE  LIST 


Address 


Fun  for  all,  on  easily  accessible, 
open  slopes  far  above  timberline  .  .  . 
Speed  thrills  for  the  experts,  or  easy 
cruising  for  beginners.  Natural  pack 
snowfall  varying  from  four  to  eight 
feet  with  a  top  of  fine  powder  snow 
from  six  to  twelve  inches. 


Facilities  and  service  of  Alberta's 
hotels  and  lodges  are  unexcelled. 
Plan  a  family  skiing  holiday  in  the 
Canadian  Rockies  now. 


DERBY  and  BALL 
Woterbury  7,  VI. 
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Yankee  Mountaineer 

{Continued  from  page  22) 

About  the  future  of  skiing  — 

“I’m  not  a  prophet,  but  I  can  tell  you 
what  I  should  like  to  see  —  a  great  exten¬ 
sion  of  touring.  I  think  that  depends  on 
the  establishment  of  suitable  shelters, 
Wiiischaften,  where  plain  food  and  warm 
beds  could  be  had  for  a  modest  price.  I 
know  what  it  is  to  ski,  say,  seventeen 
miles  with  a  thirty-five-pound  pack,  and 
I  don’t  think  many  people  would  take  to 
it  —  not  when  they  are  past  forty,  any¬ 
way.  The  hostels  I  speak  about  would  be 
as  simple  as  possible  —  plain,  and  with 
a  minimum  of  service  offered.  As  I  see  it, 
that’s  all  a  skier  wants  at  the  end  of  a  long 
day.  It’s  all  /  ever  wanted!” 

The  interviewer  hesitated  over  a  ques¬ 
tion  hard  to  phrase  delicately,  and  Mr. 
Goodrich  said,  “You  want  to  ask  whether 
I  still  ski,  at  my  age?  Well,  I  do!  Two  years 
ago,  I  climbed  Mt.  Garfield  on  skis  — 
with  skins,  of  course.  People  were  lined  up 
at  Cannon  Mountain  that  day,  but  we 
had  Garfield  all  to  ourselves.  Just  think  of 
it  —  six  inches  of  powder  snow  and  a 
three-mile  run  down,  and  it  might  as  well 
have  been  our  own  private  mountain!” 

The  interviewer  got  up  to  go.  Hadn’t  he 
heard  it  said  that  Mt.  E^th  Cavell  offered 
some  really  difficult  climbing? 

Mr.  Goodrich  responded  nicely.  “The 
toughest  I’ve  ever  had!  We  made  a  trav¬ 
erse,  and  the  east  arSte  is  hard  rock-work. 
\N'e  were  out  for  eighteen  hours  and  — 
yes,  hard  rock-work!  Of  course,  we  came 
down  the  easy  way.” 

It  sounded  a  little  like  what  Robert 
Frost’s  gang-boss  thought  of  the  log-jam. 
Mr.  Goodrich  would  not  exclaim  so 
profanely,  but  he  would  understand  the 
feeling.  Mt.  Edith  Cavell,  like  the  thor¬ 
oughly  troublesome  and  dangerous  log¬ 
jam,  was  an  i-deall 

A  question  perplexed  the  interviewer, 
while  Mr.  Goo^ch  was  showing  him  out. 
Do  mountains  make  that  kind  of  man,  or 
does  that  kind  of  man  naturally  seek  out 
mountains?  He  speaks  of  them  casually, 
as  of  old  friends.  He  does  not  so  much 
conquer  them  as  make  their  acquaintance, 
shake  their  craggy  hands.  Mountains,  like 
the  kind  of  skiing  he  prefers,  are  fun! 


SESTRIERES 

ITALIAN  ALPS  — NEAR  TURIN 
^Altitude  6,500  Feet 

A  modern  resort  desicned  for  the  skier 
with  four  hotels: 

Grand  Hotel  PRINCIPI  DI  PIEMONTE 

De  Imxe 

Grand  Hotel  DUCHI  D’ AOSTA.  .Ftrs/  cUss 

Hotel  LA  TORRE . Stamd  cUu 

Hotel  MONTE  SISES . Tourist  cUss 

AND 

•  4  Aerial  Tramways  •  Skatinc  Rink 

•  Ski  School ...  2)  •  Bank  . . .  Shops 

Well-known  Guides  •  Postal  and  Tde- 

•  Modem  Clinic  craph  Office 

VISIT  SESTRIERES!  The  most  UshhnahU 
retort  in  the  Alps.  Only  one  JnykypUmt 
from  the  United  Ststes 


‘lEARN  ID  SM' 


WEEKS 


More  popular  than  ever,  this  feature  returns  for 
nine  full  weeks!  Plan  now  to  take  advantage  of  all 
it  offers — 7  wonderful  days  (6  nights)  at  Sun  Valley 
. .  .  comfortable  accommodations  in  skiers’  chalets 
...  all  meals  ...  six  days  of  ski  lessons  .  .  .  unlim¬ 
ited  use  of  ski  lifts  and  ice  skating  rinks,  plus 
swimming,  dancing  and  evening  entertainment. 


Manage'* Jific  yout 


YOUR  CHOICE  OF 
THESE  WEEKS 

•  January  7-13,  14-20, 
21-27,  28-February  3 

•  March  4-10,  11-17,  18-24, 

25-31  •  April  1-7 

Sun  Valley  is  owned  and  operated 
by  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
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THREE 


NEW  SENSATIONS 


by  WESTERN 


The  Ski-Boot  Bridle 


Combination 

BOOT  TREE 

and 

CARRIER 

“  That  tucks  in 
a  pocket” 


effectmve: 

DIJttABLEI  DEFOHATiVE! 

It's  easy  to  operate.  Made  of  special  flexible 
cable  with  forged  link  take-up  and  cowhide 
handle.  Two  sizes,  4-7,  and  7-12 . 93.SO 


The  VORLAGE  Strap 


BETTER 

FORM! 

BETTER 

CONTROL! 


LESS 
STRAIN! 


Gives  direct  comfortable  down-pull  on  the  heel, 
(Does  not  pull  on  the  boot.)  .Supports  the 
ankle.  Eliminates  strain  on  ankle  joint  and  instep. 
Made  extra  wide  and  extra  heavy  with  special  heel 
pad  for  comfort  and  confidence.  92.23 

The  WAll-RAR  fo. 

SKIS  and  POLES 

PROPER,  CONVENIENT  STOWAGE 


For  Lodge,  Den,  Playroom,  Hallway,  Closet, 
Attic.  Makes  skis  and  poles  decorative.  Keeps 
skis  in  perfect  form.  Requires  no  floor  space, 
completely  out  of  the  way  yet  very  convenient  for 
everyday  use.  Made  of  hand-finished  cedar  and 
copper.  For  one  pr.  skis . 91.B5 

Ask  Your  Dealer  or  Order  Direct  i 

WESTERN  Specialty  Mf^.  Corp.  | 

BelUmghmm,  Wumhimytmm  I 


So  You  Spend  Too  Much  To  Ski  .  .  . 

Perhaps  you  do,  but  skiing  costs  hove  not 
climbed  os  high  os  those  in  other  fields. 

By  Dick  May 


There  have  been  a 
lot  of  complaints 
in  the  last  few  years 
about  the  liigh  cost  of 
skiing.  Innkeepers, 
lift  operators  and  ski  shop  proprietors 
have  been  getting  the  word  over  and  over 
again  from  old-timers  v.ho  remember  the 
“good  old  days”  and  from  newcomers  to 
the  sport  who  find  that  the  initiation  fee 
is  too  fat  to  even  slip  edgeways  into  a 
carefully  plaimed  budget. 

The  idea  that  skiing  is  necessarily  an 
expensive  sport  has  gained  wide  credence 
in  recent  seasons  —  but  so  is  yachting  un¬ 
less  you  are  one  of  the  millions  w  ho  can 
settle  for  a  skiff  or  a  surplus  rubber  raft. 
And  so  is  w  eek-end  motoring  if  you  choose 
to  maintain  a  Cadillac  and  demand  room 
service  and  Broadway  entertainment. 

.A  few  years  ago  a  New  York  sports- 


writer  WTote  that  “  when  they  (the  skiers) 
first  started  to  hie  themselves  off  to  the 
snow  holes  there  were  neither  places  to 
stay  nor  tows.  As  a  matter  of  fact  those 
pioneers  had  to  beat  down  doors  to  get 
the  farmers  to  take  them  in.”  Then  he 
complained  that  the  farmers  now  just 
“take”  them,  and  proceeded  to  blame  the 
resort  operators  for  the  way  times  have 
changed  and  costs  have  risen  in  this  best 
of  all  possible  w'orlds. 

Indeed,  times  have  changed.  Looking 
over  a  rate  sheet  of  1938-39,  we  find  that 
$3.50  was  the  minimum  American  plan 
rate  in  those  days  for  inns  that  now  ask 
five  dollars  for  the  same  accommodations 
(except  that  now  there  is  probably  a  better 
bath  around  the  corner,  and  a  much  better 
heating  plant  in  the  cellar).  But,  the  fellow 
who  then  bunked  in  a  room  with  five 
others,  and  stood  in  line  to  douse  his  face 


SNOW, 


in  all  its  glory,  in  the  hill  country 
of  Vermont  ...  ski  facilities,  uphill  transport, 
guest  accommodations,  cleared  roads  un¬ 
equaled  in  eastern  America.  And  so  nearby 
.  .  .  more  hours  for  fun  on  the  slopes!  Treat 
yourself  to  a  Green  Mountain  winter  vaca¬ 
tion,  with  traditional  Vermont  hospitality. 


J 


coLon 

FOLDER 

with  map.  New 
folder,  "Vermont,  a 
Winter  Wonder¬ 
land"  replete  with 
pictures  and  infor¬ 
mation.  Write 


Development  Comm., 
Montpelier  20,  Vermont 


\sm 

SNOW  CORNER  of  New  England 
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The  safest  and  the  easiest  to  use 
and  thm  onty 


CAT(erpillar)  TRACK  SKI  TOW 


•  Truly  portable  •  Self  loading 

•  Self  propelling  ski  tow 

No  lifting  or  hauling.  Travels  up  to  6  m.p.h.  SH  h.p. 
engine.  Climbs  any  hill.  Loads  itself  into  your  auto 
trunk.  Rugged  tubular  frame.  Low  cost  stationary 
ski  tows  also.  Address  ifnjuiries  to: 

THE  CAT  TRACK  SKI  TOW 
86#  Marshfield  Ferndale  28,  Mich. 


•RELEASE  INDEPENDENT 
or  FORWARD  FORCE 

•  SO  EASY  TO  ADIUST 

•  USE  YOUR  PRESENT  CABLE 


Sk!  FREE  MFG.CO. 

ISbl  JHt.Ave  San  FrainciiCQ,C<^l- 


VISIT  tEfie  Wtp  AT  STOWE 
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with  cold  water  in  the  morning,  is  now 
enjoying  the  pleasant  exclusiveness  of  a 
private  bath  or,  at  least,  running  water, 
and  is  complaining  about  supporting  it. 
But  think  back  now.  That  was  in  the  good 
old  days  w  hen  pork  chops  were  poor  man’s 
food  and  a  fancy  steak  was  worth  sixty 
cents  a  pound.  The  Saturday  Evening  Post 
sold  for  a  nickel,  Life  for  a  dime  and  a 
newspaper  for  three  cents  —  and  forty 
cents  an  hour  was  a  good  wage. 

So  skiing  is  expensive  now,  is  it?  Well, 
at  least,  where  other  costs  have  gone  up 
one  hundred  per  cent,  some  inn  rates  have 
only  gone  up  fifty.  Eijuipment  costs  have 
gone  up,  too,  but  there  are  still  cheap 
models  to  be  bought,  even  if  they  are  not 
widely  advertised.  After  all,  nobody  buys 
a  big  league  uniform  and  a  twenty-five 
dollar  fielder’s  glove  to  play  sandlot  base- 
liall.  It’s  just  possible  that  those  motler- 
ately-priced  skis  will  last  three  seasons, 
where  the  expensive,  plywood  jobs  with 
tempered  glass  bottoms  and  built-in  snow 
conditioners  will  lead  you  to  the  first  tree 
on  the  hill  and  shatter  themselves  to  tiny, 
glittering  fragments. 

As  for  the  high  price  of  lifts:  Back  in  the 
days  before  streetcars  were  invented  there 
were  multitudes  who  were  happy  to  go  on 
foot.  There  are  still  those  who  are  able  to 
walk.  So  also,  the  herringbone,  side-step  | 
and  traverse  still  can  be  made  to  function 
much  as  they  always  did.  And  fortunately, 
here  in  this  great  wide  land  of  ours,  there 
is  still  many  a  mountainside  left  cleared 
by  our  ance.stors,  or  which  never  supported 
a  tree  even  in  prehistoric  times,  where  we 
may  ski  at  no  cost  whatsoever. 

The  high  cost  of  skiing  is  largely  op¬ 
tional,  just  as  is  the  high  cost  of  dining 
out.  Do  without  the  floor  show  and  the 
linen  napkins,  take  it  personally  over  the 
counter  and  settle  for  beef  stew,  and  you’ll 
find  that  you  can  do  it  more  often  and  w'ill 
still  feel  all  right  at  the  end  of  the  season. 


loujours 


Gail 


Possibly  it’s  our  superb  location  here  in  the 
lovely  Laurentians.  Or  perhaps  it’s  our  incom¬ 
parable  skiing  facilities  which  bring  that  extra 
Joie  de  fivre  to  the  skier  at  Mont  Tremblant. 

Two  chair  lifts,  an  Alpine  T-bar  lift  and  two 
rope  tows  connect  north  and  south  sides  of 
exciting  Mont  Tremblant.  Well  groomed  trails 
from  Sissy  Schuss  to  Kandahar,  for  beginners 
or  experts,  are  in  perfect  condition.  Benno 
Rybizka  directs  the  Ski  School. 

Accommodations  to  fit  your  purse,  three  bars. 
Dancing  nightly.  Early  reservations  suggested! 

ALL  DAY  SKI  LIFT  TICKETS  $4.50 
Unlimited  rides  on  all  5  lifts. 

Single  lift  tickets  $.50 
Rope  Tows,  2  tickets  $.25 


/V^  ONLY  90  MILES  NORTH  OF  MONTREAL 

..  ■■  I 


Mont  Tremblant  Lodge 


MONT  TREMBLANT,  P.Q.,  CANADA 


DING 


Berlenbach’s 


SKI  BIN 


John  H.  Singleton,  General  Manager 


BE  WIZE 

MT.  U-Q-LIZE  NOW 

MT.  lUQUUZI,  lh«  Mipwior  plastic  nmni^  lurfac* 
for  your  boards.  Dovotopod  for  Eoitom  tlciing.  Rocks, 
mud,  grass,  snowt  lasts  longur  and  runs  fastor  than 
any  eomparabla  baso.  A  monay-baefc  guorontoo 
and  wo  stake  our  reputation  os  a  Ski  Shop  on  your 
compiete  satisfaction. 

APnV  IT  AT  HOMI— Complete  Mt.  EuqaUze  kit 
for  $3.25  postpaid  In  U.S.A.  Have  H  applied  for 
$6.00  F.OA.  at  your  favorite  Ski  Shop. 

BOWCRAFT 
SKI  SHOP  and 
PLAYLAND 

On  Rovfa  29 
SCOTCH  PtAINS,  N.  J. 
Cveryfhing  for  Skiing 
but  the  Snow 
Send  ter  your  copy  of  Mt.  EuquI  News 


WORLD’S  FIRST  SKI-IN? 


and  Provnn' 


On  Itoutn  11A  •  LACONIA-GILFORD,  N.  H. 

ALL  NEWI 

it  3200  foot  Chair  Tramway 

A  2000  foot  Tig«r  and  Viking  Slop* 
ir  300  fool  Ski  School  Slop* 
it  lmprov*d  Sion*  Bor  Trail 

•  4  Rep*  lewi  *  Inrlrvctien  *  Rentalf  *  Jumping 

*  Skating  •  Rettauranl. 

SRECIAL  DAiLY  RATE  $3  includes  unlimited  use  of 
choir  lift  and  oil  rope  tows.  Very  low  mid  week  rotes. 
Write  for  illustrated  folder  to 

Bcfaip  Reoeatioa  Area,  B*x  301S,  Laconia,  N.  H. 


Everything  for  the  i  Skier 


Specialists  In  Children’s 
SKIS,  BOOTS,  CLOTHING 

W^9  for  furth0r  informatiott 

VAN  DEGRIFre 
▼  SKI  HUT  ^ 

717  Wm$f  7fh  Street#  Los  Angolos  17p  Calif* 


and  American  practicality  at  Aspen  let  us  have  more  time  on  our  skis. 


To  Mp  pfao  yoor  wiofor  trip,  wrif  for  fr—  map»  aori  book- 
loti  to:  Provmcial  Pvblicity  Boroav,  Pariiamoot  BvUrimg*, 
Qvoboc  Cky,  Caoada/  or  48  PockoMlor  Plago,  Now  York  20. 


European  elegance  *  *  * 


The  other  day  we  received  two  let¬ 
ters  —  one  from  St.  Moritz,  Switz¬ 
erland,  and  the  other  from  Aspen, 
Colorado  —  each  describing  the 
world’s  first  outdoor  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing  place  at  which  skiers  can  stuff 
their  gullets  without  taking  off  their 
skis.  Wishing  to  remain  impartial,  we 
present  both.  At  least  they  are  the 
world’s  first  two  Ski-Ins.  The  one  at 
Aspen  is  called  the  “Ski  Inn”  and  is 
owned  and  operated  by  Jerry  Kochka 
of  Chicago  and  Chuck  Worth  of 
Boston.  Besides  serving  food  and 
drink  to  skiers  unwilling  to  go  into 
town  for  a  bite,  Jerry  and  Chuck 
sell  apples  to  riders  on  the  chair  lift 
and  polish  ski  boots  —  and,  of  course, 
ski.  The  establishment  at  St.  Moritz 
is  called  “Skiers’  Drive-In  Bar”  —  a 
much  more  glamourous  name  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  atmosphere  at  this  Swiss 
resort.  Another  elegant  touch  is  the 
little  prop  given  each  skier  for  a  seat. 
This  Ski-In  is  the  brainchild  of  Wal¬ 
ter  Scheel,  director  of  the  Chantarella 
House  in  St.  Moritz.  Air.  Scheel, 
however,  does  not  sell  apples. 


SKI  CLUB  SHOULDER  PATCHES - 
CLUB  PINS -TROPHIES 


»  Only  Balfour  gives  you  complete  club 
service.  Colored  embroidered  or  flock  ap¬ 
plied  shoulder  patches. 


Club  pins  in  sterling  or  lOK  gold.  Non- 
tarnishing  Balfour  Bronze  trophies.  100 
representatives  and  40  stores  to  serve  you. 


L.  G.  Balfour  Company 

Attl*bero,  MasMohusetta 


I  _ 

Belknap 

Recreation  Area 

THE  SPOT  rOR  SPORTS 
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A 


RttJ  &. 
PAtNCC. 
SCM,V< 


You'll  find  snow  conditions  excellent 
in  the  higher  areas  of  the  Alps  until  June! 


screws  close  to  one  another,  as  there  are 
at  the  joints  of  conunon  edges  —  a  fre¬ 
quent  cause  of  splitting.  The  drawback 
is  the  added  cost  of  the  careful  machining 
needed  to  make  the  ends  fit  one  another. 


Steel  Edges 


{Continued  from  page  30) 


Fl^t  LetlHE-iv  £d3e. 


LtTtHfca- 


A  practical  compromise  is  to  use  plain 
beveled  ends,  but  to  have  the  hole  farther 
from  the  bevel  at  the  front  end  so  that 
the  screws  are  about  1"  apart  at  the 
joints,  instead  of  Several  Swiss  edges 
use  this  system. 

Rather  than  have  special  screws  made 
at  slight  extra  cost,  our  U.  S.  manu¬ 
facturers  have  used  standard  No.  2 
wood  screws  with  Reed  &  Prince  heads, 
usually  in  lengths  (the  14" 

should  never  be  used  unless  a  would 
protrude  through  the  thinner  portions  of 
the  ski;  but  often  one  sees  the  }4"  used 
throughout  to  cut  costs). 

These  screws  are  not  ideal.  The  heads 
are  unnecessarily  large,  requiring  a  large 
countersunk  hole  that  weakens  the  edge. 
The  shank,  or  unthreaded  portion,  is  too 
long,  particularly  in  the  }4"  size,  so  that 
only 'about  half  of  the  screw  does  any  real 
holding.  Also,  when  a  hole  is  drilled  small 
enough  to  allow  the  threads  to  hold  well, 
it  is  too  small  for  the  shank  (it’s  very  hard 
to  drill  a  hole  that  fits  both  perfectly) 
{Continued  on  page  39) 


IN  ASPEN 

COLORADO 

And  stay  at  Aspen’s  most  lux¬ 
urious  lodite  -  just  two  blot'ks 
from  the  world’s  longest  chair¬ 
lift.  Rustic  log  construction  —  a 
spacious  lounge  with  a  great  fire- 
plat't*.  huge  windows  and  sun- 
drench(‘d  terrace  fai'c  the  hig  ski 
trails.  Smart  guest  rooms  fiir- 
nishetl  hy  Marshal!  Field  &  Co. 
Congenial  atmosphere,  infor¬ 
mal  and  charming.  Offers  you 
the  ultimate  in  conveniem'e 
and  luxurious  comfort.  MAKE 
PLANS  NOW  FOR  SPRING 
SKIING.  Write  for  literature 
ami  resert<ation^. 

V.  Horne  V.  Chamberlain 


SKI 


Ski  miles  and  miles  down 
marvelous  open  slopes! 
Christie  and  watch  deep 
powder  smoking  behind  you ! 
Then  enrich  your  snow-tan 
riding  comfortable  Swiss 
chair-lifts  with  joyous  skiers 
of  every  nation! 


Skate  on  a  rink  carved  in 
solid  mountain  ice!  You  can 
go  ski-joring,  bobsledding, 
tobogganing.  Watch  thrilling 
international  competitions 
on  Spring’s  wonderful,  dry 
powder  snow ! 


Entertain  in  a  charming 

chalet  of  your  own  or  stay  at 
luxurious  Swiss  hotels.  If  on 
a  budget,  you  can  live  in  a 
delightful  pension  and  eat 
three  superb  meals  for  as 
little  as  $5  a  day! 

Plan  Your  Ski  Jaunt 
To  Switzerland  Now! 


For  information  and  free  booklets  write:  Dept.  B7333 

SWISS  NATIONAL  TOURIST  OFFICE 

and  Official  Agency:  Swiss  Federal  Railroads 
475  Fifth  Ava.,  Naw  York,  N.  Y.  •  661  Marical  SI.,  Son  FroncUco,  Cal. 


AUTOMATIC 

CABLE 

RELEASE 

Write: 

G.H.N.  MFG.  CO. 

5774  Joanne  Place 
Culver  City,  Calif. 


SAFETY 
CONTROL 
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Quick  "ilPT*-fbr  skiers ! 


Forget  the  slow,  plodding 
*'step-by-step”  of  old-fash¬ 
ioned  coffee  brewing!  Save 
time  and  trouble  by  making 
coffee  the  modern  way . . .  with 
Nescafe . .  .in  seconds'. 

No  messy  grounds.  No  pot 
to  wash.  Nescafe  makes 
roaster-fresh  coffee  right  in 
the  cup.  And  every  cup’s 


Just  right!  Simply  measure 
to  taste,  add  boiling  water 
and  stir  .  .  .for  pure  coffee 
enjoyment! 

Light  in  your  pack,  light  on 
your  pocket,  the  handy  4-oz. 
jar  makes  as  many  cups  as  a 
pound  of  ordinary  coffee,  yet 
costs  at  least  20(  less!  Get 
Nescafe  today! 


More  people  drink 

NESCAFE 

than  all  other  Instant  Coffees! 


*N«scitt  (pKMtinceS  NES'CAFkY)  is  the  ticlusne  tefisttitS  ttMt  nark  of  Tht  NtsUt  Canpaay .  Inc.  ta  dcsifnata  its  silakla  csflat  praSact  which 
iscanposa4  af  apaai  parts  af  pm  salvhle  cplfea  and  added  gm  carhohirdratas(dcitrins,  naltascanddcitrasa)  addadsolilytaproticttha  Itavor 


WE  HAVE  THEMI 

Thw  ANDERSON  A  THOMPSON 
onrl  thw  HVAM  SAF-SKI 

SAFETY  SKI  BINDINGS 

COMFLITI  KITS  $t.95 

A  &  T  or  Hvam  release  tendings  compute  with  micro-  I 
niatic  cable  aaeembly.  I 

ADAPTIR  kits  $4.50 

To  convert  your  present  cable  bindkiga.  f<mvard  lever, 
low  hitch  and  floor  plates  to  the  new  A  &  T  or  Hvam 
safety  release  model. 

ALKIRG  STRAPS  (Optional)  $1.00 

May  be  used  in  conjunction  with  these  safety  bindings. 

SPBCiPY  YOim.  CHoiCs:  Maker  and  Kit.  Send  check  or 
M.O.  —  no  C.O  D.'s.  Add  25i  for  posiate. 

CofUiolt  Shojis 

NORTH  CONWAY  NFW  HAMP5H1RF: 

DEPT.  SM 


Cornelius  Starr  Buys 
“The  lod^e”  at  Stowe 

The  recent  purchase  of  The  Lodge  at 
Smugglers’  Notch,  Vermont’s  largest 
ski  hostelry,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cornelius 
V.  Starr  of  New  York  from  George  P. 
Morrell  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bunting 
Morrell,  expands  the  Starr’s  ski  interests 
at  Stowe  to  one  of  the  largest  in  this 
country. 

Neil  Starr,  an  insurance  broker,  and  his 
wife  Mary  have  been  responsible  to  a 
great  degree  for  the  vast  improvements 
made  on  Mt.  Mansfield  in  recent  years. 
They  are  chief  owmers  of  the  Mt.  ISIans- 
field  Hotel  Company  and  were  instru¬ 
mental  in  bringing  aliout  the  purchase  of 
the  chair  lift,  as  well  as  the  building  of 
the  two  T-bar  developments,  the  mon' 
recent  of  which  is  the  new  $110,000  area 
on  Spruce  Peak. 

The  Hotel  Company  also  owns  the  Toll 
House,  Sepp  Ruschp  Ski  School,  the  Toll 
Road,  the  ski  shop  and  chalet  at  the  foot 
of  the  rope  tow'  area,  as  well  as  the  Sum¬ 
mit  House  at  the  top  of  Mansfield,  which 
is  operated  only  during  the  summer. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Starr  are  excellent 
skiers  and  have  skied  at  most  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  resorts  of  America  and  Europe. 
Both  have  been  generous  patrons  of 
skiing  and  have  as.sisted  greatly  in  the 
financing  of  international  teams  and  many 
other  phases  of  the  sport. 

The  Lodge  has  been  owned  by  the 
Morrells  since  1939  and  has  been  greatly 
expanded  during  the  intervening  years. 
The  Morrell  marriage  terminated  in  a 
divorce  last  sununer  and  Mr.  Morrell  is 
reported  to  be  planning  to  enter  the  hotel 
business  in  the  Virgin  Islands.  Mrs. 
Morrell  is  now  residing  at  Norwich,  Vt. 

Sepp  Ruschp,  general  manager  of  the 
Mt.  Mansfield  Hotel  Company,  reports 
that  $150,000  has  been  spent  on  the 
Spruce  Peak  area  and  in  other  improve¬ 
ments  on  Mansfield  during  the  past  sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall.  The  new  T-Bar  is  2,000 
feet  long  and  a  new  slope  has  been 
cleared  and  graded  to  afford  2,000  acres 
of  open  slopes  on  Spruce  Peak. 


i  I  iVcir 

I  SKI  FILMS 

I  For  Rent  and  Sate 


New  FIS  Aspen  FilEn 

Twelve  years  serving  the  ski  clubs  of 
America  with  color  and  sound  ski  films  at 
rental  prices  they  can  afford  —  $7.50  up. 

Write  for  descriptive  folders: 

Dr.  Frank  H.  Heward 

FRANK  HOWARD  FILMS 
Albert  Building,  San  Rafael,  California 
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FHSKI  -FASTiST  Wm  ON  SKIS! 


%'  THORN 


SWEDEN  FREEZER  MFC.  CO 


d  .Sfantd 


A  GAIN  this  season 
xX  ski-master  Fria  Loosli 
is  teaching  the  famous 
Parallel  Technique!  Once 
more  everything’s  ready 
for  you  at  the  Chateau 
Frontenac  Ski  Hawk  School 
...ski-tow  in  operation  at 
Lac  Beaupon  ski  slope. 
Superb  snow  conditions. 

At  the  Chateau  Frontenac, 
all  the  traditional  comforts., 
line  cuisine  and  Canadian 
Pacific  service  to  make 
your  holiday  perfect 
in  Quebec! 


Chateau 

Frontenac 


EUROPEAN  PLAN.  Informatioo 
and  reservations  from  Canadian 
Pacific,  581  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
17;  80  Boylston  St.,  Boston  16, 
Mass.;  71  E.  Jackson  Blvd., 
Chicago  4,  111.;  1231  Washington 
Blvd.,  Detroit  26,  Mich.  Or 
write  the  Manager,  Chateau 
Frontenac,  Quebec,  Canada. 


Headquarters  for  the 
French-Parallel  Technique 


Chateau  fimtetiac 


A  Canadian  Pacific  Hotel  in  Friendly  Old  Quebec 


ALTA 

PEtUVItH  LODGE 

■OX  i,  ALTA,  UTAH 


DORMITORIES 

With  your  sleeping  bag . Sl.OO 

With  linen  and  bedding . 11.75 

ROOMS  with  wash  basin 

Single  $3.50  •  Double  $4.00  and  up  • 
Quad  $7.00  t  » 

SUERS  MENU 

3  meals  per  day . $3  JO 

PARTY  WEEKS 

Parties  of  10  or  more . $30i)0 

WRITE  FOR  ORCUtAR 


Superior  design,  reliability  and 
economy — three  big  reasons  why  the 
SWEDEN  Speed  Ski  Tov.-  is  preferred  by 
ski  groups,  clubs  and  resorts  through¬ 
out  the  nation.  Automatic,  inexpensive 
operation.  Compact,  rugged  construc¬ 
tion.  Priced  well  within  the  range  of 
small  ski  groups. 

Write  For  Details  to: 


1000  Acres  of  ■ 
SkHng  Variety  ■ 
4000'  Chair  Uft  ■ 
This  year.  New  Trail,  I 
New  Slopat,  Patter  ■ 
Uft  ■ 

Only  'A  mHe'fraai  ■ 
vINaie  I 

For  folder  write  | 

>ox  159,  Jackson,  N.M. 


SKI  SPOKT.  Inc.  •  T  So«r 
U.  1  DtSTtItUTOIS,  bw. 
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Dept.  T-1 2,  Seattle  99.  Wash..  U.S>. 
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y  Special  Weekly  Rates 
Write,  Wire  or  Phone  Atwater  9411  V 
George  B.  North,  Gen’I.  RUgr.  H 
TIMBERLINE  LODGE  ^ 
L  TIMBERLINE,  OREGON 


Spring 

SKI  WEEK 

SPECIAL 

SIX 

GLORIOUS  DAYS 
OF  SKIING 

APRIL  16  thru  JUNE  16 


Sunday  Dinner  thru 


Saturday  Lunch 


$49 


Rom's  Hood  Loungo  •  Ski  movios  ovory 


ovoning. 


VISIT  iSilip  AT  STOWE 


COMPLETE  SKI  LINE 

designed  and  approved  by 

CULaii, 

the  world's  foremost 
skier 

\i 

SKIS  ^ 

PANTS 
PARKA 
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For  perfect  comfort, 
balance  and  control... 
the  “classic”  last  that 
eliminates  superfluous  gadgets 
. . .  favorite  of  Italian  champions. 


Slopes  and  Slants 

(Continued  from  page  37) 

from  nearby  Mount  Hood  .  .  .  Did  you 
know  that  the  Canadian  resort  enjoying 
the  heaviest  annual  snowfall  east  of  the 
Rockies  is  Quebec  City  —  more  than  ten 
feet  of  the  stuff  per  season  .  ,  .  Skijoring 
will  make  its  appearance  down  in  the 
Pioneer  Valley  winter  sports  towns  in 
western  Massachusetts  ...  It  would 
seem  that  ski  knickers  may  yet  make 
their  appearance  en  masse  on  the  slopes 
for  the  Jack  Frost  Shop  at  Jackson, 
N.  H.,  reports  a  steady  demand  for  them, 
perhaps  from  a  band  of  nostalgic  old- 
timers  who  remember  the  solid  comfort 
of  pants  whose  creases  did  not  have  to  be 
guarded  when  their  occupants  sit  down. 


-  Lacy's  Studio 

-  Ray  Atkeson 

-  Joem  Gerdts:  WoIfKanK  Lert 

-  Yosemlte  Park  and  Curry  Company;  W.  O. 
Davies 

13  —  Wolfgang  Lert 

-  Charles  Grover 

-  Charles  Grover;  The  Tintype 

-Ray  Atkeson;  Photo  Art  Commercial 
Studios 

;  19  —  Patrick  Henry 

-  H.  Van  Pelt:  Nicholas  Morant 

-  Dartmouth  College  Library 

-  Jean  Moral 

-  Albert  Steiner;  Jerome  Kochka 

-  R.  E.  Mertrens 


The  "Cortina  and  the 
popular-priced  " 
of  fine  shops  everywhere 
or  write  for  informotion  to 


BECONTA,  Inc. 


o/so  disfrtbufors  of  these  famous  Norwegian  products  GRfMliN  Ski  Caps  •  JANUS 
All-Wool  Rog  Socks  •  C/ub  Sweofers  •  SELSU  Miffens  •  SNOWflEtt  Seal 
Slippers  •  SBBfAB  Swedish  Steel  Poles  •  Yugo  OPANKS  ^ 


Steel  Edges 

{Continued  from  page  35) 

and  splits  are  started.  You  can’t  see  them, 
but  when  you  hit  a  rock  they  provide 
a  start  for  splitting  off  the  side  of  the  ski. 
Lastly,  the  threads  themselves  are  not 
deep  and  sharp  enough. 

I  maintain  that  both  Norwegian  and 
Swiss  screws  have  advantages  over  ours. 
Threads  are  better,  particularly  the  Nor¬ 
wegian,  and  the  Norwegian  screws  have 
very  neat,  small  heads.  Neither  has  gone 
far  enough  in  reducing  shank  length. 

Much  of  this  is  rather  technical,  but 
here  are  a  few'  thoughts  for  the  average 
skier: 

Think  carefully  about  buying  skis  with 
edge  sections  longer  than  the  standard 
9%".  If  your  dealer  has  skis  with  the 
standard  9^",  ask  him  if  he  will  make 
free  repairs  on  the  edges  in  all  cases  except 
where  a  rock  has  bent  the  edge  —  for"  in 
all  other  cases,  broken  or  missing  screws 
are  definitely  due  to  faulty  design  or  work¬ 
manship.  You  may  not  get  this  guarantee; 
but  if  enough  ask  for  it,  the  shops  will  be 
aware  that  skiers  expect  some  improve¬ 
ment  in  edges.  Too  often  skis  are  bought 
in  the  city  and  repaired  at  resorts,  so  that 
the  city  shops  don’t  realbse  the  amount 
of  edge  trouble  that  exists. 

Check  your  edges  at  the  end  of  each 
day.  Run  your  fingertips  along  each  edge 
to  feel  raised  screws  that  are  working 
loose;  check  visually  for  missing  screws. 
Often  you  can  spot  these  before  the  end 
of  the  section  breaks  off  and  thus  save 
yourself  some  expense.  Don’t  tighten 
screws  continually  with  a  screw-driver. 
Once  a  year  should  be  enough. 

Insist  on  competent  repairs. 

If  it  is  possible  to  get  the  ski  you  want 
with  short  interlocking  edges,  do  so.  It 
will  be  worth  the  added  cost. 

Manufacturers  could  get  domestic 
edges  in  shorter  sections  with  off-center 
holes  at  little,  if  any,  increase  in  cost.  If 
interlocking  edges  run  costs  up  too  much, 
at  least  the  front  screw-hole  can  be  set 
back  so  that  no  two  holes  are  closer  than 
1".  Really  hard  steel  will  probably  re¬ 
main  in  the  de  luxe  category.  The  matter 
of  special  screws  should  bear  looking  into. 


Insist  on 

SNO-SEAL 


THE  ORIGINAL 

Wax  Waterproofing 

Send  for  your  I950-I95I  Ski  Catalog 


ANDERSON  &  THOMPSON  SKI  CO. 


ski  weeks 


•  JANUARY  8-12 

•  JANUARY  22-26 

•  FEBRUARY  5-9 

•  FEBRUARY  19-23 

•  MARCH  5-9 

Includes  accommodations  at  the  club,  meals, 
ski  instructions,  lift  tickets  for  5  days. 

Writa 

DICK  McKENZIE,  Manager 


BOYNE  MT.  LODGE 

BOYNE  FALLS,  MICHIGAN 

LUXURIOUS  CLUB  HOUSE 
1800  FOOT  CHAIR  LIFT 
BAR  AND  DANCING 
HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS 
SKI  SCHOOL,  PATROL  &  SHOP 
DINING  FACILITIES 


sn 


a^i 


BOy//£ 


Offers  Your  Choice  of 

3  GREAT 
PORTABLE 
LtJF  TOWS 


There’s  a  Porto-Tow  to  Fit  Yoor  Needs 


SUPER  POWER  MODEL  "CK"  with  extra- 
high  power  IOV2  h.p.  OMAN  Engine  — 
speciol  carburation  for  high  olfitudes 
optionol  at  extra  cost. 

HIGH  POWER  MODEL  *'23'*  with  latest 
8V2  h.p.  BriggS'Stratton  Engine. 
STANDARD  MODEL  **A"^7  h.p.  Briggs- 
Stratton  Engine  ^  at  new  lew  price. 

All  NORRO  Porta-Towi  fully  equipped  In¬ 
cluding  rope.  Revolutionory  new  TORSION 
Back  Drive  eliminating  rope  wear  and 
siippogo optional  ot  extro  cost.  Conveniont 
Dolly-typo  troiler  optionol  at  extro  cost. 


WRITE  DIVISION  OF 

Biersach  &  Niedermeyer  Co. 

1937  N.  Hubbard  St.,  Milwaukee  12,  Wit. 

Canadian  RepresentatM.'lxmgwood  EriuipmentCo., 
Ltd.  European  Represematiie:  E.  &  F.  Buser,  Liestal, 
Switzerland. 


convertibles  ^ 
can  mount 
ski  carriers 


ANOTHER  MARKET  FORGE  "FIRST" 
Model  #110  "Convertible”  Ski  Carrier 

•  Streamlined,  sturdy  brackets  bolt  carrier 
securely  to  window  sill. 

No  suction  cups,  straps,  etc. 

•  Heavy  gauge  steel  channels  cushioned  with 
rubber  sponge  bold  skis  tightly  without 
rattling  or  scratching. 

•  Arms  of  carrier  open  automatically  when 
toggle  is  released. 

•  Toggle  clamps  enable  placement  and 
removal  of  skis  without  taking  off  gloves. 

At  your  sporting  goods  dealer's  or 
write  direct  to 


Market  Forqir; 
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mamii 

"You  and  Lois  ore  to  be  congratulated.  Your 

show,  like  all  your  others,  is  lively  entertain¬ 

ment,  full  of  thrills  and  comedy,  and  keeps  the 
audience  in  an  uproar.  You  both  should  be 

decorated  for  providing  so  many  people  with 

so  many  laughs.” 

LOWELL  THOMAS 
Nov.  4,  1950 

A  WOW  IN  THE  WIST! 

Seattle:  Standing  room  only 
San  Francisco:  500  turned  away 

Los  Angeles:  1 ,400  turned  owoy 

JOHN  JAY 

announces  the  Jan. -Feb. 
bookings  of  his  latest, 
greatest  color  film  success. 

"Skis  Against  Time" 

I  (WHITE  MAGIC)  I 


Det27 . Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 

Jaul . Woodstock  Vt. 

Jai.G . Portland,  Me. 

Jan.  7 . Exeter  SchooL  N.  H. 

Jan.  9 . Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  10 . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  11 . Middlebury  College,  VI 

Jan.  12, 13 . Hartford,  Conn. 

Jan.  14 . Dartmouth  College 

Jan.  15* . Junior  League,  N.  Y.  C. 

Jan.  16 . Morristown,  N.  J. 

Jan.l7  ..  . Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Jan.  19* . Bradford  School,  Mass. 

Jan.  20 . Ligonier,  Pa. 

Jan.  21* . Erie,  Pa. 

Jan.  23* . Detroit,  Mkh. 

Jan.  24* . Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Jan.  25 . Chicago,  III. 

Jan.  26 . Kiel  Auditorium,  SL  Louis,  Mo. 

Jan.  29 . Pasadena,  Cal. 

Jan.  30*  31 . Denver,  Colo. 

Feb.  3. . . .  SL  Paul’s  School,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Feh.  6 . Williamstown,  Mass. 

Feb.  9 . Plymouth,  N.  H. 


*  Another  Jay  film 

All  Aboard  for  the  Alps! 

Only  a  few  seats  left  on  our 

K.L.M.  Constellation  leaving  New 
York  Feb.  10,  1951  for  two  full 
weeks  of  perfect  skiing  in  Europe. 
Colorful  Aroso— gay  Kitzbuhel. 
Returning  N.Y.C.  Feb.  26.  Package 
price  of  entire  trip,  all  expenses. 

$759 

JOHN  JAY  FILMS 

WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS. 


Oversize  Skis 


Brought  from  Sweden,  these  Limex  skis 
at  Lake  Placid  stand  35  feet  high  and 
weigh  more  than  1,100  pounds  in  total. 


Sfe/ersf  Ski  Ciubs!  Don’t  Miss 


DICK  DURRANCE’S 

”Skt  Champs’ 

featuring  ZENO  COLO  and 
DAGMAR  ROM 

NEWI  Official  film  of  FIS  World  Ski 
Championships  at  Aspen.  Narrated 
by  Lowell  Thomas.  16  mm.  in 
color,  with  music;  runs  1  hour,  20 
minutes.  Photographed  at  Aspen, 
in  Italy  and  Austria  by  greatest 
U.  S.  skier  and  photographer  — 
Dick  Durrance.  "Best  ski  movie 
I've  ever  seen."  —  Col.  N.  R. 
Ostgaard,  FIS  President. 

Sponsored  by  National  Ski  AMOciatioa 
and  National  Sid  Patrol  System 

Bookings  on  pubUc  showing  basis: 
$60  minimum  guarantee;  40%  gross 
to  local  club  —  60%  gross  to  NSA- 
NSPS  and  producers.  Write  now: 

U.S.A.  SKI  HEADQUARTERS 

315  Kittredge  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colorado 


ONE  PACKAGE  FDR 


Combined  package  .  .  .  one  wax  in 
package  for  dry,  granulated,  and 
wet  snow.  Ideal  to  carry — you’ve  a 
wax  for  any  snow  condition.  In¬ 
structions  on  package  for  every 
condition.  Made  in  Switzerland. 

85  cents 

• 

SKIGLISS 

WORLD  FAMOUS 
SWISS  SKI  BASE 

Used  and 
recommended 
by  champion 
skiers.  Skigliss 
is  a  liquid 
base  wax — 
easy  to  apply.  It  hardens  to  a 
porcelain-like  finish  that  will  not 
peel,  chip  or  crack.  One  applica¬ 
tion  lasts  a  full  year  under  normal 
conditions. 

8  oz.  $1.35;  4  oz.  $.85 


SKIGLISS 

PIGMENT  PLASTIC 
SWISS  SKI  BASE 


fUlOUf 


The  plastic 
base  you 
apply  with 
a  brush. 
Flexible, 
durable 

.  . .  will  not  chip.  A  semi-hard  plastic 
wax  that  "gives"  with  your  skis. 

$1.75 


Ask  for  these  famous  products  at  your 
favorite  dealer’s  or  write 

DEE  BEE  Importing  Co. 

1401  South  West  Harbor  Drive 
PORTLAND  1,  OREGON 
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0(cl  Suicide 


lyTEARLY  everybody  has  skied  Suicide  Six  at  least  once  in  his  life,  i 
Bunny  Bertram’s  steep  open  slope  just  north  of  Woodstock,  | 
Vermont,  is  as  well  known  to  most  eastern  skiers  as  are  their  own  | 
back  yards.  Many  of  these  skiers  practically  learned  to  ski  on  Bunny’s  I 
hill,  largely  because  Suicide  had  the  first  rope  tow  in  the  United 
States,  Still,  it  is  possible  that  many  new-generation  skiers  have 
never  even  heard  of  it.  The  hill,  one  of  the  steepest  and  best  in  New 
Kngland,  is  still  served  by  a  rope  tow  —  and  for  this  reason  many 
soft  new  skiers  shy  away  from  it.  Skiing  there,  one  hears  apparently 
healthy  individuals  complain  that  their  arms  are  being  torn  out  of 
their  sockets.  According  to  Bunny,  such  dependence  on  newfangled 
gadgets  —  chair  lifts.  T-bars  —  indicates  a  sad  state  of  affairs  in 
what  was  once  considered  a  rugged  sport. 

However,  Bunny  has  succumbed  to  the  general  softness,  and  this 
year  he  has  cut  his  Suicide  tow  into  two  sections  in  order  to  speed 
up  the  waiting  line  and  to  make  the  tow  easier  to  ride  once  it  is 
reached.  But  Suicide  is  not  the  only  tow  operated  by  Bunny;  three 
others  behind  Suicide  provide  gentler  runs  and  often  better  snow 
than  that  offered  on  Six.  And  of  course  there  is  the  pleasant  old  barn 
which  serves  as  a  warming  hut  and  restaurant. 

Skiers  made  lazy  by  chair  lifts  may  find  it  hard  to  believe  that 
skiing  at  Suicide  Six  can  be  every  bit  as  exciting  as  skiing  at  a  million- 
dollar  area  complete  with  everything  but  skis  which  steer  them¬ 
selves;  but  let  them  try  it  here  —  they  won’t  regret  the  experience. 


BALLY  of  Switzerland  makes  the  world’s  finest  ski  boots 

Hand-mad*  throughout,  with  th*  oxclutiv*  inn*r-taco 
braco.  Uppors  or*  tpocially-tonned,  oxtra-ruggod,  wat*r- 
proofed  Calf;  lully  loathor  lined. 

\  n  /  Foam  rubber  padding  in  tongue, 

edge  and  around  ankle. 


Special 

non-slip  rubber 
soles.  Double  groove 
for  coble  bindings. 

IN  BLACK  OR  BROWN 
for  ladies  for  Men 

A-B  C-D 


Toe  and  heel  plates,  also  brass  sole  protectors 
FEATURED  AT  LEADING  SPORT  CENTERS 
For  names  of  shops  nearest  you,  write 


BALLY,  INCe 


444  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


Proven  Results 

More  At!  Safety 
Bindings  in  use  than 
all  others  combined... 

Easy  to  install ...  adjust 
instantly  to  any  desired 
tension. 

ANDERSON  I 
THOMPSON  SKI  CO. 

1101  l.  SPRING  STREET 
SEATTLE  22,  WASHINGTON 


Surplus 

Gl  SKI  GOGGLES 

with  extra  set  of  lenses 
and  case. 

Price  $2e95  Postage  Prepaid 
AINCE  CONSUMERS,  INC. 

429  Main  Slroat 

Poughkeopsia,  N.  Y.  Dopf.  "SK" 


i 
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Shrink-treated 


CARTER  &  CHURCHILL  CO 

Lebanon,  New  Hampshire 


Mukluks 

Eric  Lundberg  has  moved  to  Squaw 
Valley,  Lake  Tahoe,  California,  where  he 
has  become  entertainment  director,  but 
he  is  still  offering  his  line  of  Eskimo-made 
mukluks  —  and  they  are  “purtier  than 
ever  this  year,”  he  says.  They  feature 
either  a  polar  bear  or  beaver  ruff  and 
beadwork  designs,  as  well  as  the  calfskin 
mosaic,  with  every  design  being  different. 


r  Wherever  winter  sports 
take  you . . .  you’re  so 
comfoctable  in  Wigwam 
^ocks!  We  knit  Wigwams 
expressly  for  skaters  and 
skiers  —  the  fit,  materials  and 
fine  workmanship  so  necessary 
to  keeping  feet  warm  are 
^  all  there.  Brilliant  solid 
5^  colors  or  combinations. 


'■^(.AZITE  nasTK  ski  iase 

rCYMOLD  CO.  COMTTON,  CALIFORNIA 


Mail-Order  Catalogue 

Norse  House  Inc.,  of  57  West  46th 
Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y.,  has  issued  its 
third  aimual  Guide  to  the  Proper  Selection 
of  Ski  Clothes.  The  booklet,  which  serves 
as  an  instructional  guide  and  mail-order 
catalogue,  covers  the  complete  Norse 
House  line  and  can  be  obtained  by  writing 
directly  to  Norse  House. 

Typical  of  the  items  offered  is  Norse 
House  after-ski  boot,  imported  from 
Canada.  Completely  lined  with  sheepskin, 
the  boots  feature  strong  calf  upjK>rs  in 
Domac  brown  and  genuine  full  crepe- 
rubber  soles.  It  is  available  both  in  men’s 
and  women’s  sizes. 


half  price! 


Veteran  skiers  will  tell  you  ' 
Profile  Ski  Togs  stand  up  under 
the  hardest  use . . .  and  that  > 
for  smart  styling  Profile  leads 
all  the  way.  Ask  for  Profile 
Ski  Jackets,  Parkas  or  Ski  Pants. 
They’re  designed  for  wear, 
tailored  for  flair. 


Seven  days  and  seven  nifchts.  all  meuln. 
room,  unlimited  use  uf  all  lifis —  $87.50 
for  adults  and  for  ehildren  under 
12,  accompanied  by  parent.  Write  for 
details  for  your  h inter  «a«*alioii  parly. 


of  the  Mountgin  on  the  tog 
at  your  favorite  shop 


Wool  Shirts 

Stjine  colorful  spoils  shirts  named  after 
several  American  mountains  are  offered 
by  the  Benmar  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
{('.ontinued  on  next  page) 


SQUAW  VALLEY 


Tahoe  (aty.  Lake  Tah<»e.  C'alif. 
Plume  —  Tahoe  Cal>  195 
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ORIGI^tal 

Shoe. 


Sun  Valhy  Phefo 

^OKieiNAC 


EQUIPMENT  NEWS 


(Continued) 


Portland,  Oregon.  These  shirts  come  in 
bright  or  subdued  plaids  as  well  as  in 
solid  colors,  and  are  all  made  of  100% 
virgin  wool. 

Children’s  Wear 

One  ski  shop  that  really  has  a  child’s 
needs  at  heart  is  Carroll  Reed,  of  North 
Conway,  Littleton,  and  Franconia,  New 
Hampshire.  Featured  items  are  ski  pants, 
as  shown  below,  made  of  100%  wool 
gabardine  in  sizes  4  to  16.  Another  item, 
not  indicated  in  the  picture,  is  an  Anorak 
pullover  parka,  water  repellent,  but  very 
light  in  weight,  which  comes  in  sizes  6  to 
16  and  is  unusually  reasonable. 


Feel  the  difference  a  really  good  ski  boot  makes!  Wear  Original  Chippewas 
for  greater  foot  comfort .  .  .  better  fit  and  longer  service.  Made  for  men, 
women,  and  boys.  Both  experts  and  beginners  prefer  them!  ^ 

Original  Chippewas  are  built  by  master  craftsmen  who  know  your 
needs!  Only  finest  grade  ski  leathers  are  used.  Some  models  have 
quarters  lined  with  sponge  rubber  and  soft  leather.  Extra  heavy 
steel  reinforced  arches  give  strength  and 
stability  .  .  .  and  there’s  extra  security 
in  the  low  and  high  ski  hitch  models. 

For  the  feel  of  the  finest,  insist  on  Original 
Chippewa  Ski  Boots!  At  leading  sport¬ 
ing  goods,  department  and  shoe  stores, 
or  write  for  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


f Rtf  T-BAR  W" 

FOR  WEEKLY  GUESTS  AT... 


a  Slopes  and  Trails  for  all  from  Novice  to  Ex¬ 
pert  in  this  Snow  Bowl  of  the  Laurentians. 

Free  use  of  giant  4,000  Foot  Electric  T-Bar  Lift  to 

guests  staying  one  week  or  longer.  New  Baby  Tow  and  4-mile 

Downhill  Trail  for  Beginners.  Ski  School  and  Shop. 

Superb  French,  Italian  and  American  Cuisine.  Orchestra  every  Saturday 
Night.  Cocktail  Bar.  Modem  Lodge:  Rates  Payable  in  Canadian  Funds 
—  $8.00  to  110.00  Daily  per  Person,  (Meals  Included).  The  latter  rate 


includes  complete  private  bath¬ 
room.  Also  heated  Chalets.  Drive 
or  Take  Express  Bus  from  Mont¬ 
real  right  to  our  door.  Bus  connects 
with  trains  arriving  in  Montreal 
in  the  Morning. 


Writ%  tor  Now  Ski-Map  Foldor 


IN  9UEIEC 

ST.  DONAT,  P.Q.,  CANADA 
Tel.  Si.  Donat  S7-(via  Slo.  Agatha) 


FREE 

SKI 

INSTRUCTION 

from 

Jon.  6lh  to 
Jan.  27th 


TRU-BALANCE 

SKI  A  BOOTS 


Double  gusset  tongue — low  ond  high  ski 
hitch — colfskin  instep  saddle  lace.  Hos  all 
other  required  features  for  championship 
performonce.  Yours  for  years  of  skiing 
comfort  and  pleasure. 


ORIGINAL  CHIPPEWA— a  famous  name 
in  footwear  for  more  than  50  YEARS. 


look  for  this  label  on  every  pair 


Slyl.  4442.  lac«-to-lo«  and  lac- 
in«back — extra  heavy  triple  leather 
soles — extro  hord  boxtoe.  The  most 
populor  ski  boot  in  the  country  for 
many  years! 


Style  4311.  Sheep  wool  lined  gus¬ 
set — pegged  sole  and  shanks — in¬ 
step  strop  pattern — storm  welt — 
heavy  double  leother  soles.  A  fovor- 
ite  veor  after  year! 


Style  4394.  Thick  soles  with  extra 
bock  wedge  anj  corrugated  rubber 
outsole.  Has  numerous  features  of 
professionol  models.  A  populor  ski 
boot  at  a  populor  price! 


Caps 

The  Carroll  Heed  shops  are  also  offer- 
ring  three  very  interesting  ski  caps.  First 
on  the  list,  as  shown  below,  is  a  specially- 
made  instructor’s  cap  in  imported  English 
tartan  —  either  Hunting  McMillan  or 
Dress  Gordon.  At  bottom  is  a  traditional 
Carroll  Reed  ski  cap  reproduced  in  clan 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Reem  305 


THE  FINEST  IN  SKIS  . . . 

tor  Snow  Bunnies  or  Experts! 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 
ALL  HICKORY 
LAMINATED  SKIS: 

Mountaineer 
Tuckerman 
Trailmaster 
Arlberg 
White  Mountain 

Also  one  piece 
Solid  Hickory  Skis 
and  Children's  Skis 


EQUIPMENT  NEWS 

{Continued) 

plaids  of  Princess  Margaret  Rose,  Dress 
Stewart  and  Hunting  McPherson.  And  cen¬ 
ter  is  the  Fast  cap,  hand  knit  in  a  variety 
of  colors.  These  caps  are  all  available  for 
children  and  adults. 


Paris  Steel  Poles  Now  Available, 
Finest  Handcrafted  Leather  Grips. 


'  /I 

PHOTO  BY  MAINE  PUBUCITY  BUREAU 


i  Paris  3ifg*  Co* 


TH€R€'S  ALmVS  SA'OK^' 


IF  YOUR  DIALRR  CANNOT 
FURNISH,  WRIT!  DIRICT 


IN  NEW  YORK 
HOME  ADDRESS 


200  Fifth  Avenue 
South  Paris,  Maine 


T  T  ¥7<  1^  T  Tkir 


.  .  .  the  Dependable ”  kind! 
Drive  or  Idler  Pulleys  —  Rope 
Tighteners  —  Return  Rope 
Pulleys  and  countless  other  ski 
tow  fittings  have  been  designed 
by  experts  for  your  convenience  and  safety. 

#  Write  today  for  full  information,  or  outline 
your  special  needs  and  we  will  be  pleased  to  quote. 

WILCOX,  CRITTENDEN  &  CO.,  INC. 

99  SOUTH  MAIN  STREET  •  MIDDLETOWN,  CONNECTICUT 


FLASH  I  Naw  100 -acr#  opan  slop*! 
2,000  •  It.  T-bar  lift  •  latast  in  dasign. 
Milas  and  milas  of  well-groomad  trails! 

FLASH!  Now  -  1 3,000  faat  of  uphill  fac- 
iiitiasl  Tha  East's  longast,  highast  chair 
lilt!  A  capacity  of  3800  skiars  par  hour! 

FI  ASH  !  Sapp  Ruschp  Ski  School  adds 
Papi  GabI,  coach  of  tha  world  champion 
Austrian  girls;  Karl  Fahrnar,  tha  young 
Austrian  champion! 

FLASH !  Tha  naw  20-paga  pictura 
loldar!  Writa  for  ona  today! 

STOWE -MANSFIELD  ASSN. 

BOX  20  a  a  a  STOWE,  VMMONT 
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.1  Skier 

CroHsirord  Puzzle 
AeroHH 

1.  Rest. 

4.  Famous  Swiss  downhill. 

11.  World  champion  skier. 

14.  Dance. 

15.  Depressed  spots. 

16.  Age. 

17.  Bird. 

18.  Part  of  camera. 

19.  Flat-shaped  medicine. 

21.  Contaminate. 

23.  Ski  instructor:  abbr. 

24.  Daring. 

25.  Rliythm. 

26.  Movie  company. 

27.  Preposition. 

28.  Above. 

29.  Royal  Defence  Engineers:  abbr. 

30.  Average. 

31.  Turns  sharply. 

34.  Loiter. 

36.  Unnecessary  shows. 

39.  Site  of  1952  Olympic  skiing. 

41.  Over. 

42.  Town  in  Oklahoma. 

43.  Bantu  language. 

45.  Donkey. 

VISIT  Wip  AT  STOWE 
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in  fit, 
construction, 
comfort, 
support.” 

Barnty  McLaon 
Copt.  U.S. 


^nkem 


"SUPER”  Swiss  Ski  Boot 

Design  supervised  by  Barney  McLean.  The 
most  popular  of  all  Henke  Boots.  Lower 
priced  this  year  than  ever 

before .  $39.95 
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At  better  shops 


The  Henke  Ski 

42nd  Street,  New  ^ 


46.  Russian  Soviet  military  academy: 
abbr. 

48.  Short  poem. 

50.  United  Nations;  abbr. 

51.  Spanish  article. 

52.  Changing  direction  on  skis. 

56.  Grate. 

58.  Truckers’  association:  abbr. 

59.  Ski  technique. 

60.  Since. 

61.  Turkish  regiment. 

63.  Star  (French). 

64.  Spread. 

67.  Vulgar. 

69.  One. 

70.  Electrical  unit. 

72.  Late. 

73.  Down  (prefix). 

74.  Stingier  (more  stingy). 

Down 

1.  Final  freeing  of  a  soul  (plural). 

2.  Elude. 

3.  Tin  alloy. 

4.  Sovereign’s  home. 

5.  Mountain  range. 

6.  French  name. 

7.  Help. 

8.  Spanish  article. 

9.  Major  American  race. 

10.  National  ski  organization:  abbr. 

11.  Relatives. 

12.  Metals. 

13.  Educational  subject:  abbr. 

14.  Holy  name:  abbr. 

20.  Brass  worker. 

22.  India  (comb.  form). 

23.  Ice  runners. 

25.  World  ski  champion. 

26.  Renewal:  abbr. 

30.  Males. 


Dwarfs. 

Ski  school:  abbr. 

Slide. 

Toward. 

Tow  rope:  abbr. 

Major  1952  ski  event. 

Utah  ski  center. 

Oily  dye-making  fluids. 

High  mountain. 

Zeno  Colo’s  home. 

Enticed. 

Remove  cargo. 

Dreaded  moment  in  ski  racing 
Rodent. 

National  educational  library:  abbr. 
Flash. 

Dance  step. 

U.S.  ski  center. 

.\merican  Bible  readers:  abbr. 

Part  of  verb  “to  be.” 

Northeastern  Russia:  abbr. 
Abbreviation  for  Lyceum. 

Myself. 


THE  PLATTER-PULL 
SKI  LIFT 

(U.S.  and  Canadian  Polwilt  Ponding) 

LOW  COST  SEMI-PORTABLE 

ALL  STHL  CONSTRUCTION 
HIGH  CAPACITY 

Saf*  Ski  TrantportaHon  at  low  Cost 
Tastad  —  Provad 

FOR  FULL  INFORMAnON  AND  PRICE  FOLDER 
WRITE 

BRIDGER  SKI  LIFT 

MCOtPORATED 

Bex  14B  or  4  E.  Mein  Sttaol,  Boxemen,  Mentane 
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LUGGI  FOEGER,  Director,  Yosemite  Staff  of 
expert  Ski  Instructors 


YOSEMITE 

Ski  School 

More  fun,  more  control  and  safer  skiing 
—  after  lessons  in  Yosemite  Ski  School. 
Use  of  all  lifts  free  to  Ski  School  classes. 
Write  ar  call  for  free  folder. 

YOSEMITE  PARK  ond  CURRY  CO. 

Yosemite  National  Park,  Calif. 

San  Francisco:  39  Geary  St.,  Yukon  2-3512 
Los  Angeles:  514  S.  Grand.,  MAdison  6-0515 


Or  see  your  local  Travel  Agent 


ADVERTISEMENT 

WHERE-TO-STAY  DIRECTORY 


ARIZONA 

FLAGSTAFF 

SKI  AND  SPUR 

A  resort  operated  by  skiers,  for  skiers.  Write  box  1120. 

CALIFORNIA 

BISHOP 

CROWLEY  LAKE  RESORT 
Modern  liskpg,  showers,  reasonable  rate,  tow  400  yds. 
MAMMOTH  LAKES 

ALAHU  RESORT 

Modern  housekeeping  cabins;  close  to  tows. 

HANS  GEORG  SKI  SCHOOL 
Parallel  school,  lifts,  hut,  east  slopes  Mammoth  Mt. 
TAHOE  CITY 

GRANLIBAKKEN  SKI  AREA  &  OLYMPIC  HILL 
Family  resort.  2  tows.  Ski  school.  Ski  rentals.  Hot 
lunch.  Hskpg  units  from  $2.75.  Child  care.  Phone  349. 

COLORADO 

ASPEN 

ASPEN  COMPANY 

Hotel  Jerome;  Roaring  Fork  Inn;  Prince  .\Ibert  Hotel. 
Cottages,  apts.,  dormitories.  Charles  O.  Bishop,  mgr. 
ASPEN  COURT 

;  1  block  from  Hotel  Jerome.  Strictly  modem.  Private 
<  liaths  &  kitchenettes.  Reasonable. 

BLUE  DEER  LODGE 

I  Homelike  hospitality;  $2.50  single.  $4.00  double. 
Aspen's  finest  restaurant  in  connection. 

CASTLE  CREEK  CABINS 
I  23  cottages  —  private  bath  —  gas  heat  &  cooking  — 

'  refrig.  —  $2-3  —  Group  rates  —  L.  C.  Waterman. 
HILLSIDE  STUDIOS 

'  From  comfortable  attractive  bunkroom  to  complete 
i  apartments  —  Group  rates  —  Emma  Haerdle. 

I  HOTEL  JEROME 

New  easy  slopes  for  beginners.  World  famous  ski 
school.  $65  Leam  "To  Ski  Weeks.  Dormitory  without 
meals  $2.00  up,  with  meals  $5.50  up.  Hotel  Jerome 
with  meals,  $9.00  up.  Write  Dept.  16,  Hotel  Jerome, 
.\spen,  Colorado. 

MOORE  S  COURT 

2  &  3  rm.  apts.  Priv.  bath,  refrig.  $3-4.  Special 
monthly  rates.  Write,  phone  James  Moore. 
NORWAY  LODGE 

16  rooms,  16  baths,  coffee  shop,  lounge,  sundeck — , 
just  a  Christie  from  the  lift.  Rates  from  $2.50  to  $7.00. 
PROSPECTOR  LODGE 

Enjoy  life  at  Aspen's  most  luxurious  new  lodge. 
Modem  —  ranch  style  —  two  blocks  from  chair  lift. 

SHADOW  HILL  LODGE 
Aspen's  newest  —  smart,  modem.  Lounge,  fireplace. 
Farm  breakfast.  Your  host:  Frank  Myers. 

SKI  AND  SPUR 

New  —  modem  —  all  priv.  baths  —  some  apartments 
with  fireplace,  kitchenette.  Bar  —  Restaurant. 
SKIMORE  LODGE 

Ski  down  to  lift  from  comfortable  modem  lodge. 
From  $1.50  inch  breakfast.  Group  rates. 

TOKLAT  LODGE 

Ultra  modem  radiant  heated  alpine  hostel,  gourmets' 
retreat,  safe  packed  touring  routes  ail  winter,  high 
huts  and  dog  team  towing. 

WESTERNER  COURT 

At  2nd  &  Main  —  In  the  heart  of  town  —  Close  to 
all  activities  —  New  and  modern  —  $2.50  to  $4.00 
including  daily  maid  service —  Phone  2184. 

EMPIRE 

BERTHOUD  FALLS  INN  —  SKI  LODGE 
Ski  all  3  areas  Winter  Park,  Berthoud,  Arapahoe  — 
Stay  at  Frank  &  Lottie's  ski  place  —  Ask  for  folder. 
WINTER  PARK 

MILLERS  IDLEWILD  INN 
Dwight  Miller,  Algr.,  Winter  Park  3,  Colo.  Informal 
snug  modern  ski  lodge.  Top  food,  beds,  evening  fun. 
“Ask  the  Idlewild  skier.”  From  $5  day  Am.  PI.  Write. 

SKI  LODGE 

700  yds.  to  tows,  rooms,  dorms,  cabin,  A.  P,  reas. 

SPORTSLAND  VALLEY  SKI  CHALET 
Alw'ays  good  skiing.  7  days  $52.  Includes  lessons,  use 
of  lifts,  free  rides  to  ski  areas,  square  dancing,  sleigh¬ 
ing,  superb  food,  private  rooms.  $6.50  to  $8  per  day 
for  room  and  meals  only.  Folder. 

IDAHO 

KETCHUM  (Sun  VaUey) 

TRAIL  CREEK  LODGE 
Rooms  &  apartments  $5  per  night.  Bunkrooms  $l  & 
$2.  All  units  with  showers  &  steam  heat. 

SUN  VALLEY 

SUN  VALLEY  LODGE 

World-famous  sW  center.  8  chairlifts.  Novice  or  expert, 
you’ll  TO  home  a  better  skier  after  direction  from  Sun 
Valley  Ski  ^hool  instructors.  2  swimimn^  pools,  movies, 
dancing  and  accommodations  in  Skiera  Clhalet,  Cot¬ 
tages.  ChallenTOr  luu  I'he  Lodge.  Write  for  in¬ 
formation.  W.  P.  Rogers,  General  Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

GREAT  BARRINGTON 

G-BAR-8  RANCH  &  JUG  END  BARN 
(same  management)  5  elec,  tows,  novice  A  expert 
slopes,  good  food,  warm  quarters,  dancing.  Tel.  492. 
PITTSFIELD 

SHERATON  HOTEL 

In  the  Berkshires.  Ski  center  of  western  Mass.  35 
tows.  2  alpine  lifts.  2  ski  jumps  in  the  area.  Modern 
fireproof  hotel  —  unexcelled  cuisine.  Cocktail  lounge 
with  entertainment.  Dancing  every  Saturday  night. 
Rates  from  $3  daily.  John  Donegan,  Gen.  Mgr. 
SOUTH  LEE 

OAK  N’  SPRUCE  — BEARTOWN 
Free  ski  lessons  &  tow  for  wkday  guests,  incl.  skis, 
poles.  Informal  ski  lodge  also  offers  tobogganing,  skat¬ 
ing,  dancing,  fireplaces.  From  $49.50  wk,  $15  wkends. 

3  tows  —  5  trails  —  3  slopes  —  nite  skiing.  Duncan 
Hines  recomm.  Phone  Lee  795  or  write  for  Bklt  S. 

MONTANA 

WHITEFISH 

NORTHERN  ROCKY  CHALET 
Ski  Big  Mt.,  National  Downhill,  ropetow,  T-bar. 
Toni  Matt  Ski  School,  American  Plan  $6  and  up.  Ebb 
and  Paula  Schuehle  welcome  you  to  stay  at  the  Chalet. 

NEVADA 

ELKO 

RANCHINN 

Western  skiers  headquarters  on  U.  S.  40.  Beautiful. 

RANCHINN  — COMMERCIAL  HOTEL 
POPULAR  SKIERS’  STOPOVER. 

“Crumley  Hotels.” 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

BELKNAP  MTS. 

ARLBERG  INN  AT  LACONIA 
Chair  lift,  5  tows,  ski  school,  bar.  A.P.  $6  up. 
FRANCONIA 

THE  DORM 

Ix}dging  and  breakfast  $2.50,  only  two  in  a  room, 
FLINTLOCK  LODGE 

Near  Cannon  Mtn.  Built  for  skiers.  You  will  enjoy  the 
spacious  hearth,  lounge,  bunkrooms.  Snack  bar.  Skat¬ 
ing.  Cap.  40.  Lodging,  B.  &  D.  $6.00.  Folder.  'Tel.  83-3. 
THE  HILLWINDS 

For  an  hour  or  a  week.  The  best.  Folder.  Tel.  140. 

MITTERSILL  CLUB  &  SKI  AREA 
.Accommodations:  from  $2.50  up;  evening  dancing, 
movies;  for  reservations  call  Franconia  142. 

GLEN 

STORYB<X)K  INN 

30  guests,  excellent  meals,  reasonable  rates. 
HANOVER 

MOOSE  MOUNTAIN  LODGE 
Attractive  rooms,  good  food  and  fun  aplenty  at  the 
top  of  our  1800'  tow.  8  mi.  from  Dartmouth.  “Ski- 
'Em  All”  Plan  takes  you  to  major  areas.  $6.50  up 
A.P.  Box  821  Hanover.  Tel.  Lebanon,  N,  H.  996M3. 
INTERVALE 

HOLIDAY  INN 

For  your  skiing  holiday.  On  routes  302  -  16. 
IDLEWILD 

A  charming  inn  owned  and  operated  by  skien.  Situ¬ 
ated  on  routes  302  and  16.  $8.50  up  including  2  un¬ 
usually  good  meals.  John  and  Eleanor  Beebe.  Tele¬ 
phone  North  Conway  166. 

NEW  ENGLAND  INN 

Next  to  Intervale  Ski  area.  Near  Skimobile,  Black, 
Thom  Lifts.  Cocktail  lounn.  $6.50  up  with  meals  or 
budget  bunks  for  a  buck.  'Tom  Martin. 

JACKSON 

CHRISTMAS  FARM  INN 
Downhill  trails  to  and  from  Thom  Mt.  Ski  area. 
Bountiful  meals.  Dormitory  aec.  also.  Tel.  13. 
FAIRVIEW  COUNTRY  CLUB  OF 
WENTWORTH  HALL 

Fine  'rooms.  Superb  food.  At  ski  tows.  Rates  from  $7. 

OAK  LEE  SKI  LODGE  AND  BARRACKS 
Near  all  ski  areas,  capacity  55,  $5  to  $8  day  A.P. 

PINKHAM  NOTCH  INN  DANA  PLACE 
The  center  of  high  country  skiing  activities.  Located 
in  Pinkbam  Notch  on  the  main  highway. 

SPRUCE  MOUNTAIN  LODGE 
3(X)  acre  ski  resort.  Floodlighted  tow.  Near  3  major 
lifts.  .Accommodates  85.  Lars  Winquist,  owner. 
THORN  HILL  LODGE 

.At  foot  of  Thom  Chair  Lift.  $3.50  to  $8.  A.P.  Tel.  60. 

WHITNEY’S  IN  JACKSON,  N.  H. 

A  comfortable  Eastern  Slope  Region  inn  at  the  foot 
of  the  Black  Mountain  T-Bar  Lift.  $5.50  to  $9  with 
meals.  Write  H.  S.  Whitney,  Box  14,  Jackson,  N,  H. 
NORTH  CONWAY 

THE  CHALET 

Famous  for  good  food  and  after-ski  fun.  Color  folder 
on  request.  $6  to  $8.  Write  Phil  Lane. 

CRANMORE  INN 

Dartmouth  hospitality.  10  min.  walk  to  Skimobile. 
THE  HOMESTEAD 

Your  friendly  inn  near  everything.  Jean  &  Joe  Luke. 

KEARSARGE  HALL  ' 

10  min.  walk  Skimobile,  rates  $6-$8  Am.  Plan. 
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Take  a 
tip  from 
Barney 
McLean. 


WHERE-TO-STAY  DIRECTORY 


MT.  MANSFIELD  TOLL  HOUSE 
Skiing  and  ski  instruction  center,  adjacent  to  tows  and 
lifts.  Newly  remodelled  to  accommodate  30  guests. 
Am.  plan  $6.  $8,  $11.  All  rooms  with  running  water. 
Some  with  private  bath.  Excellent  meals  in  spacious, 
cosy  dining  room.  Folder.  Reservations  —  tel.  Stowe, 
Vt.  19-2. 

THE  PINE 

Lodge  and  Cabins,  reasonable,  informal,  tel.  Stowe  150. 

THE  ROUND  HEARTH 
Ski  dorms  for  men  and  women.  $4.25  American.  140 
guests.  Famous  circular  fireplace.  Best  of  food  and 
fun.  Folder.  Phone  Stowe  81. 

TEN  ACRES  LODGE 

Comfortable  rooms,  good  food  $6  to  $9  A.P.  Tel.  147. 
WOODSTOCK 

WHITE  CUPBOARD  INN 
A  small  country  inn  at  the  center  of  Woodstock's 
open  slopes  and  tows.  Good  simple  Vermont  food, 
comfortable  rooms,  cocktail  lounge,  transportation 
to  tows.  Owner-management,  Mary  and  Nelson  Lee. 
WOODSTOCK  INN 

82  rooms,  cocktail  lounge,  American  Plan,  dorm  rate. 

WISCONSIN 

WAUSAU 

HOTEL  WAUSAU 

Winter  sports  headquarters.  Rates  $2.50  and  up. 

CANADA 

BANFF,  ALBERTA 

SUNSHINE  LODGE 

Timberline  skiing  in  Canadian  Rockies.  Ski  School. 
Ski  tow  snowmobile  to  higher  runs.  Moderate  rates. 
COURTENAY,  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

FORBIDDEN  PLATEAU  LODGE 
Canada's  most  westerly  Ski  Resort. 

STE.  AGATHE  DES  MONTS,  P.  0. 

LAURENTIDE  INN 

The  Hub  of  skiing  activities  in  the  Laurentians.  Be¬ 
ginner  slopes  at  door.  Rates  $8.00  to  $11.00  meals  in¬ 
cluded.  Booklet  on  request. 

ST.  JOVITE,  P.  O. 

GRAY  ROCKS  INN 

10  minutes  from  Mt.  Tremblant.  T-Bar  at  inn.  Ski 
school.  Genial  atmosphere.  $6.50  -  9.50  with  meals. 
Harry  R.  Wheeler,  Mgr. 

SWITZERLAND 

ST.  MORITZ 

BADRUTT’S  PALACE  HOTEL 
Season  from  December  till  end  of  March,  every  winter 
sport.  .4lso  open  in  the  summer. 


THE  OXEN  YOKE  INN 

$7.50  up,  bunks  $6,  3  meals.  5  min.  to  Skimobile.  i 

TIMBERLINE  LODGE  1 

60  guests.  Cocktail  lounge.  Free  ski  transportation.  ^ 

PINKHAM  NOTCH  (Gorham)  ' 

PINKHAM  NOTCH  CAMP  \ 

Where  hi  country  skiing  is  best  Nov.  to  June.  Three 
full  meals  and  bunk  $5.50  per  day.  2000'.  Folder.  ] 

SUNAPEE 

DEXTER'S 

The  very  best  in  accommodations.  Private  ski  tow. 
WARREN  ! 

MOOSILAUKE  RAVINE  LODGE 
Operated  for  the  public  by  Dartmouth  Colley.  Eleva- 
tion  2500  feet.  Year  round  mountain  hospitality  for  * 
all.  2000  foot  tow,  4  trails,  floodlighted  open  slope. 
Capacity  90.  $5.50  and  up  per  day,  3  meals  and 
lodging.  Tel.  Warren,  N.  H.  8-21,  Bob  Hooker. 

NEW  MEXICO 

SANTE  FE 

EL  GANCHO  INN 

Enjoy  the  finest  of  food,  drink  and  lodging  in  an 
atmosphere  of  charm  and  comfort.  Reasonable  rates. 

NEW  YORK 

NORTH  CREEK 

THE  LOG  HOUSE,  NORTH  RIVER 
Built  for  winter.  70  x  30  lounge.  Fireplace.  Folder. 

NORTH  RIVER  LODGE 
North  Creek's  outstanding  resort.  .4merican  Plan  from 
$5.50  —  Booklet  —  Telephone  93F12. 

OREGON 

SISTERS  (Santiam  Pass) 

SANTIAM  LODGE 

Hoodoo  Bowl,  trails,  tows,  4000  ft.  chair  lift. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

MOUNTAINHOME,  POCONO  MOUNTAINS 
ONAWA  LODGE 

Facilities  for  all  winter  sports.  Accom.  200.  Rooms 
with  and  without  bath.  Rates  fr.  $6  dly,  inch  meals. 

UTAH 

ALTA 

ALTA  LODGE 

Closest  to  the  chair  lift.  .\lf  Engen  resident  instructor. 
Write  .41ta  Lodge,  Sandy,  Utah,  for  booklet. 

ALTA  PERUVIAN  LODGE 
New  $150,000.00  lodge.  Rate  $4.75  American  Plan  up. 
For  circular,  write  Box  B,  Alta,  Utah. 

RUSTLER  LODGE 

In  the  heart  of  Alta's  main  ski  area.  Alf  Enoen  Ski 
School.  Write  Sverre  Enoen,  manager;  Sandy,  Utah. 
BRIGHTON 

ALPINE  ROSE  LODGE 

28  miles  from  Salt  Lake.  Road  always  open.  Good 
food.  Bunks  to  private  rooms  with  shower.  Prices  right. 

VERMONT 

BRADFORD 

THE  GARDEN  LODGE  &  CABINS 
3  steam  heated  cabins.  6  rm.  Lodge.  Resvs.  tel.  175-3. 
Near  Wes  Blake's  E.  Corinth  N.  E.  Slopes  tows. 
BURLINGTON 

HOTEL  VERMONT  AND  VAN  NESS 
350  rooms.  Fine  accommodations  and  fine  food.  $2-1 1 . 
CHESTER 

CHESTER  INN 

On  route  11  to  Bromley  —  Phone  Chester  3141. 

MAD  RIVER  GLEN 

MAD  RIVER  ASSOCIATION 
All  types  of  accommodations  —  Mad  River  Glen 
Chair  lift.  For  information,  reservations  in  any  of  25 
lodges,  write,  wire,  phone:  MAD  RIVER  ASSN., 
Box  51,  Waitsfield,  Vt. 

THE  PERKINS  AT  FAYSTON,  VT. 

For  your  ski  vacation  —  Henry  and  Ginny  Perkins. 
ULLA  LODGE 

“Terrific”  skiing  and  fun  with  Sewall  Williams. 
MANCHESTER 

ETHAN  ALLEN  INN 

Good  food,  beds,  company,  skiing.  Rates  $7  up.  2  meals. 
PAWLET 

MEADOW  BROOK  FARM 
Catering  to  skiers  $5.00  up.  2  meals,  Pawlet,  Vt. 

PICO  PEAK,  RUTLAND 

LONG  TRAIL  LODGE 

45  guests,  right  at  the  ski  area,  elev.  2000'.  Fireside 
cheer  and  wonderful  food  and  plenty  of  evening  fun. 

RUTLAND 

HOTEL  BARDWELL 

100  rooms  $2-3.50  single,  $4-6.50  double,  fine  food. 
STOWE 

THE  CLARK'S  LODGE  ON  ROUTE  108 
Betty  &  Howard'  'Welcome  to  our  new  Lodge."  Tel.  224. 

DONOVAN'S  AT  STOWE-AWAY 
Rates  $5-$8.  Plenty  of  baths.  Tel.  Res.  now. 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  INN 
Stowe  Village.  Cm).  85.  The  best  of  ski  living  and  Dun¬ 
can  Hines  food.  '"The  Whip”  bar  and  cocktaiTlounge.  10 
mins,  to  Mt.  Mansfield.  Busses  start  here.  $6  to  $9.50 
Am.  plan.  Parker  Perry,  Host.  Tel.  22. 


"Colorado  ski  areas  offer  the  best 
all-around-the-season  snow  con¬ 
ditions  in  America.  The  powder 
snow,  wide  variety  of  terrain, 
and  long  season  make  Colorado 
skiing  my  choice!" 

It’s  no  accident  that  Barney  Mc¬ 
Lean,  1948  Olympic  captain  who 
has  skied  all  over  the  world  and 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
world’s  foremost  skiers,  says  Colo¬ 
rado  snow  conditions  are  the  fin¬ 
est  in  the  world. 

Colorado  offers  crisp,  sunny 
weather,  variety  of  slopies,  mod¬ 
ern  facilities,  excellent  accommo¬ 
dations. ..52  PEAKS  OVER  14,000 
FEET  HIGH! 

This  year  (HooxCoumX) 


Write  for  free 
literature,  describing 
ski  areas,  facilities, 
accommodations,  etc. 


-DENVER-^^^-- 

CONVENTION  S  VISITORS  BUREAU 

519  17TH  ST.,  DENVER,  COLO.,  DEPT.  W-10 


JIM  —  The  whole  gang  is  heading  for  Franconia  agun 
this  year  to  try  out  those  wider  trails,  and  that  terrific 
open  slope  at  Mittersill.  BOB. 


VISIT  lilllip  AT  STOWE 


THE  FAMILY  SKI  CENTER 


Enjoy  the  area  designed  with  the 
family  in  mind!  3200  ft.  chair  lift. 
Choice  of  smooth,  wide  trails,  over 
4000  ft.  long.  Rope  tows  on  2  opien 
slopes.  Supervised  Children’s 
Slope.  Skating  rink. 
Ski  school  —  skis  and 
equipment  for  rent, 
m  Finefacilitiesforlunch, 
rest,  relaxation  at 
I  j  base  and  top  of  moun- 
tain.  Inns  and  lodges 
nearby. 


Rate  of  $52  includes  lessons,  use  of 
lifts,  transportation  to  Winter  Park 
and  Berth  oud  Pass  ski  areas,  square 
dancing,  sleighing,  superb  food,  sin¬ 
gle  or  double  room.  14,000  ft.  peaks. 
12,000  ft.  of  chair  lifts,  T-bars  and 
tows.  Daily  rates:  room  and  meals, 
$6.50  to  $8.  Group  and  student 
rates.  Write  for  picture  folder. 


For  FREE  map  and  folder  write: 

MT.  SUNAPEE  STATE  PARK 

ROUTE  103,  MT.  SUNAPEE,  N.  H. 
Dgvid  Heold,  Monoggr 


SPORTSLAND  SKI  CHALET 

WtotepParkS.Cela.  Phene  Fraser  2303 
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Sundecic 


ISkitnorc  Lodge 


Hillside  Studios 


■Die  BooLsIvjp' 


^Commuoity  Oiurth 


Castle  Creek' 


[School 


County  BoiUiog 


Westerner 

Court 


K2  PHsto5m|jh)j 


ft»st  Office 
Barber  Shopj 

Edie's  , 
Restaurant 

Herald  M( 


RESTAURANTS  &  BARS 

Blue  Deer  Restaurant 

Brad’s  “  Miner’s  Den  ”  Restaurant 

Edie’s  Restaurant 

Four  Season’s  Club 

Golden  Horn 

Norway  Lodge 

Roaring  Fork  Inn 

Silver  Grill 

Ski  and  Spur 

The  Sun  Deck 

SKI  SERVICES 

Aspen  Ski  School 

Chair  Lift 

T-bar  Lift 

SPORT  SHOPS 

Magnifico  Sport  Shop 

AUTOMOTIVE 

Conner  Service  Station 

Herald  Motors 


TRANSPORTATION 

Ljttle  Percent  Taxi — Phone  4562  or  3455 
Little  Percent  Tour  and  Service 

DOCTORS 

Robert  C.  Lewis,  Jr.,  M.D., 

Physician  and  Surgeon 

BUILDING  &  REALTY 

Moore  Realty 

United  Lumber  &  Mercantile  Co. 
COMMUNITY  SERVICES 
Aspen  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Aspen  Times 
Community  Church 
Opera  House 

Pitkin  County  Court  House 
Hospital 

Pitkin  County  Library 
Post  Office 

School  , 

St.  Mary’s  Church 
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ACCOMMODATIONS 

Aspen  Court 
Blue  Deer  Lodge 
Castle  Creek  Cabins 
Hillside  Studios 
Hotel  Jerome 
Moore’s  Court 
Norway  Lodge 
Prince  Albert  Hotel 
Prospector  Lodge 
Roaring  Fork  Inn 
Shadow  Hill  Lodge 
Ski  and  Spur 
Skimore  Lodge 
Toklat  Lodge 
The  Westerner  Court 


For  details,  see  “ Where-to-Stay" 
Directory,  pages  46-47. 


GIFT  &  SPECIALTY  SHOPS 

The  Aspen  Country  Store,  Inc. 
The  Bookshop 
the  tom  thumb 


MOVIES 

Isis  Theatre 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICES 

Berko-Henry  Studio 
K  2-Scenic  Photography 


SHOPS  &  SERVICES 

Amelia’s  Beauty  Shop 
.Aspen  Cleaners 
Barber  Shop 

James  Hayes  Jewelers,  Box  131 
Louie’s  Liquor  Store 
Matthew  Drug 


LiJ-irj _ - 


I  Un'ifed  Lumber 

I  tMercantilc 


To  Four  Seasons  Club  l^nniles 
Tbkl«t  Wilderness  Lodge  Smiles 


EVERYTHING  FOR  A  PERFECT  VACATION  OR  YEAR-ROUND  LIVING 


'1 


’/r 

I 


FRANCE 


Am  THE  PROOF  IS  IN  THE  READING 


Either  a  magazine  has  it,  or  it  hasn't! 

You  are  a  reader  of  SKI  Magazine  —  so  you  are  its  judge.  And, 
it's  good  to  knoiv  that  your  favorable  verdict  can  be  proved  with  facts 
and  figures. 

More  people  buy  and  pay  for  SKI  Magazine  than  all  other  ski 
publications  combined. 

SKI  Magazine  is  on  newsstands  from  coast  to  coast.  Newsstand 
operators  tvork  for  money  —  handle  only  the  magazines  they  know 
they  can  sell.  SKI  Magazine  is  on  the  newsstands  because  there  are 
thousands  of  readers  tvho  leant  it  enough  to  pay  35^  for  it,  in  cash. 

SKI  Magazine  has  subscribers  in  every  State  of  the  Union;  cash 
subscribers  who  want  it  enough  to  pay  for  it. 

No  ski-shop  give-aivays  —  no  free  mailings  —  no  forced  "included 
with  membership"  tie-ins. 

Advertisers  are  quick  to  pick  the  magazine  that  "has  it."  They  know 
it  /mys  to  advertise  where  the  audience  pays  to  see  you.  The  new  king-size 
SKI  Magazine  carries  more  advertising  than  all  other  ski  publications 
combined.  There  is  no  publication  in  the  ivorld  —  including  daily  and 
Sunday  news/mpers,  as  well  as  other  ski  publications  —  that  carries  as 
great  a  dollar  volume  of  ski  advertising  as  SKI  Magazine. 

If  hen  yon  read  SKI  Magazine  yon  read  America's  No.  I  pub¬ 
lication  in  the  field.  If  you  are  a  newcomer  to  the  sport,  this  is 
the  magazine  for  you.  If  you  tvant  to  please  a  skiing  friend,  this 
magazine  is  the  gift  that  will  do  it.  If  you  are  a  netv.sstand  buyer 
and  wish  to  be  a  subscriber,  your  payment  for  it  in  cash  has  already 
proved  that  you  think  it  is  best. 

To  make  subscribing  easy,  there  is  a  coupon  below. 


Come  where  the  snow  is  deep 
and  dependable,  where  the  sun  is 
warm.  Where  there’s  life  and  fun 
and  gayety  with  pleasant  compan¬ 
ionship.  From  Alps  to  Vosges,  to 
Auvergne  and  the  Pyrenees,  equip¬ 
ment  is  good,  hotels  and  food 
excellent,  prices  moderate  .  .  . 


Choose  from  these  famed 
resorts  for  the  cream  of 
WINTER  SPORT 


AHHud*  Altitwd« 
of  RMorf  by  Lifts 
3,445  ft.  8,254  ft. 
strwetion)  11,975  ft. 
3,412  ft.  6,040  ft. 
3,312  ft.  6,798  ft. 
3,651ft.  6,560  ft. 
3,280  ft.  5,374  ft. 
2,656  ft.  6,560  ft. 
6,068  ft.  8,330  ft. 
6,101  ft.  7,874  ft. 
3,443  ft.  4,134  ft. 
4,350  ft.  8,137  ft. 
5,249  ft.  7,562  ft. 
5,906  ft.  7,474  ft. 
6,234  ft.  7,363  ft. 
3,443  ft.  5,823  ft. 


Chomonix . 

(Und«r  c 

lo  Clwsoz . 

Im  Houchas . 

Me9«va . 

Merzin* . 

Soint-G«fvgis . 

Vol  d’ls^g . 

Alp«  d*Hw«z . 

Villard-d*-Lant . 

Brioticofi  Sgrrg-Chgvolijr 

Auron  (Rivlgra) . 

Font  Romou  (Pyrdneos)  .  . 
Suporbognoros  (Pyrondos)  . 
Mont  Doro  (Auvorgno)  .  . 


Please  enter  my  subscription  to  SKI  MAGAZINE,  Hanover,  New 
Hampshire  for 

□  3  years  at  $4.00  □  2  years  at  $3.00  □  1  year  at  $2.00 

Ski  Magazine  is  published  on  the  1st  of  November,  December,  January, 
February  and  March  and  on  December  1 5.  Write  which  issue  you  wish  your 
subscription  to  begin  with: 


FOR  HeseRVATIONS 
SCE  YOUR  FRIENDLY  TRAVEL  AGENT 


For  thv  sftort  of  a  lifetime  write 
for  booklets.  Address  SKI,  Box  221, 
\ew  York  10,  N.  Y. 


FRANCE 


Nome 


FRENCH  NATIONAL  TOURIST  OFFICE 


.1  Sert'ice  .  igency  of  the  French  Miniatry 
of  Public  fTorks  and  Transportation 


Address 


610  FIFTH  AVENUE 


i 


Jumping  Boot  (mam  illustration 


SUPPORT  YOUR  NATIONAL  SKI  PATROL 


Headquarters,  Denver,  Cala. 


